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To Meet This Picture Age— 


Some Options 


Still Open On 
P. & A. Services! 


FAST MAIL NEWS PICTURE 
MATRIX SERVICE, consisting of 
from fifteen to twenty illustrations a 
day in mat form, the cream of news 
pictures— 


EASTERN EDITION — mailed 
daily from New York. 


WESTERN EDITION — mailed 
daily from Chicago. 

i ae 
SPORT PICTURE MAT SERV- 
ICE, consisting of two illustrations 
a day and two special layouts of 
feature stories for Saturday or Sun- 
day is one of our most popular serv- 
ices. Helps the sport page or the 
late sport edition. 

. 6-8 @ 
NEWS PICTURES—Camera cor- 
respondents all over the world now 
furnish 'P. & A. with the best news 
pictures. Studios in Chicago and 
New York enable us to give nation- 
wide fast service. 

i. - 2 
HAVE your exchange editor clip P. 
& A. copyright pictures for a day or 
two and you will understand why 
this six months old service has been 
so phenomenally successful. 


WIRE OR WRITE for option. 


PACIFIC & ATLANTIC PHOTOS, Ine. 


organized in December, 1921 by The Chicago Tribune 
and The News (New York’s Picture Newspaper ) to 
satisfy the need of newspapers for better News Pic- 
ture Service— 


now offers a new 


FULL PAGE 
MATRIX Service 


Solid standard-size page of fresh up-to-the-deadline 
news pictures. Captions included. Furnished in either 


seven column or eight column dry mats that give per- 
fect reproduction. DAILY ONLY. 


This full page mat service will enable any publisher to 
run a solid picture page daily, giving his readers the 
best possible news pictures at a fraction of the cost of 
selecting and buying prints, writing, editing and setting 
captions, engraving and makeup. Territory on this 
service is now being closed rapidly. 


WIRE COLLECT FOR PRICES AND 
OPTIONS OF THIS NEW SERVICE 


MAIN OFFICE 
25 Park Place, N. Y. 


Branches in all Large Cities 








PACIFIC & ATLANTIC PHOTOS, Inc. 
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Southern Markets 


LIKE SOUTHERN SOIL, YIELD ABUNDANTLY WHEN 


\ 


Southern markets produce best when 
they are properly and carefully looked 
after. 


Publishers of daily newspapers through- 
out the South have specialized on in- 
tensive cultivation, and can sow the seed 
thoroughly. 


Plant your trade mark in the South. 


Keep after it, through daily newspapers 
and local dealers, and watch it take root 
firmly and grow. 


These Southern daily newspapers get 
into the homes of Southern people— 


INTENSIVELY CULTIVATED 


people who have money to spend, wants 
to satisfy and stand ready and willing to 
buy your goods—provided of course that 
their own merchants have and recommend 
them. 


Local dealers and local daily news- 
papers close the gap between you and the 
consumer, particularly in the South, 
where folks who are folks are home folks. 


The greatest, most responsive market 
on earth today is open to you in this ter- 
ritory—and the daily newspapers will “do 
the trick” for you. 








Circula- 2,500 10,000 


ALABAMA. tion lines lines 
7iBirmingham News .................. (E) 65,293 15 15 
TiBirmingham News ..........-...-+.. (S) 71,510 1S 15 
*Mobile News-Item ................... (E) 10,392 05 05 
ee (M) 20,299 07 87 
a (S) 32,442 -085 -086 

FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville Journal ................. (E) 19,508 07 07 


*Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville(M&S) 33,398 


CN DOD nbs sanecincdaececescnd (E) 4,795 83 03 
eo en es ae (S) 5,291 03 03 
St. Petersburg Independent.......... (E) 5,048 023 623 
GEORGIA. 
“Renee: TONED © osc iscisccsescssnd (M) 16,814 045 045 
“Rats Ge cc ciivcsccvisccce<ted (S) 11,476 045 045 
Res GR, ni nascdscdewscewsense (E) 12,886 0S 05 
Met GEREN . ci cdsdsctccccccessened (S) 12,8603 05 0S 
“Babee: GaGeer. «o.06ccccesscccoed (E&S) 8,789 4 04 
a reer (M) 26,378 06 06 
Sane DONE. aseccsctnccdwostaces (S) 21,837 06 06 
*Savannah Morning News ...... (M&S) 20,875 055 05 
KENTUCKY. 
"EO TEP ssi siscduccscctesed (E) 15,621 P 5 
"eeteins. BAGO sicccicsacccsewsaces (S) 15,566 85 85 
Reetaviie TEGRR  sicccscccisssvcccedd (M) 43,629 09 9 
LUEIOTED TENNER pocicécisccscascéees (S) $5,572 0 0s 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
ee ee ee ee eee, (E) 6,683 04 04 
RS NS © os dn bcbscdenndsceied (M) 10,280 045 045 
ee (S) 8,932 O45 = 045 
SE I >) cn cndnbsciesesewtuaee (M) 6,495 4 04 
Greensboro Daily News............. (M) 18,643 05 05 
Greensboro Daily News.............. (S) 26,112 A 06 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 


NORTH CAROLINA (Continued). tion lines lines 
*Raleigh News and Observer......... (M) 24,005 A) 06 
*Raleigh News and Observer.......... (S) 28,190 06 06 
“Reis “TRAGER ccdecccvcescesssccceesed (E) 8,203 43 4 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


"EE I: vn ccacdvecacsc ccaveak (M) 20,298 06 06 
EY NE iin cccitescesatascegucsn (S) 21,760 6 A) 
TEES GRD s dkcids vccctsececinxed (M) 12,039 4 04 
Greenwood Index Journal ........ (E&S) 4,185 025 025 
*Spartanburg Journal ...... sesauses eum (E) 4,165 4 04 
*Spartanburg Herald .............. (M&S) 5,511 04 4 
TENNESSEE. 
“Cte TUGWS ce csccscccs. sccecs (E) 20,731 06 a 
“Chattanooga Times ............sse0+ (M) 21,209 A7 x i 
“Chattemesgn Times .6icccccc.cvsecess (S) 23,053 47 7 
Memphis Commercial Appeal........ (M) 83,113 16 AS 
Memphis Commercial Appeal.........(S) 110,907 19 18 
"Pagehvis BOWS oc ccssecccsccscccsses (E) 41,700 07 47 
TR GE Kkvicnccdcvedcenecca (S) 42,931 8 a8 
VIRGINIA.... 
tBristol Herald Courier............ (M&S) 7,336 04 «4 
Danville Register and Bee........ (M&E) 11,992 045 045 
Newport News Times-Herald........ (E) 9,041 05 25 
Newport News Daily Press....... (S&M) 6,051 05 5 
"Roanoke Times & World-News.(M&E) 21,420 07 c 
"Usama “THES: ssciscadsdesctsctcncsad (S) 14,560 7 x] 


Government Statement, April 1, 1922. 

*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
tIncludes Bristol, Tenn. 
+tPublisher’s Statement for May, 1922. 
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H. L. MENCKEN 


WHO BASKS IN THE 
BALTIMORE EVENING SUN 


GULARLY in the Evening 

Sun, the Honorable H. L. 

Mencken disports himself. 
He takes racy sprints with cutting 
adjectives. He curves little balls of 
mud and sets them sailing at full 
speed. He hands out sugar-coated 
pills of praise. He thunders chal- 
lenges. He mixes metaphors. In 
short, he has a 


wafts out gentle subtleties—delight- 
ful epigrams—alluring aphorisms. 
Mencken is Baltimore’s high-priest 
of Irterature. Many look upon him as 
America’s greatest critic. His admir- 
ers laud him a genius—a man with a 
masterful style, brilliant thoughts, 
daring expressions. 
You either like him or don’t like him— 
there’s no half 





glorious time. 
To the mo- 
rons, he hands 
out blither 
and blather, 
pish and posh, 
hodge and 
podge. To the 


MORNING 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bidg., New York 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE «at SUN 


EVENING SUNDAY 


way about it. 
And either 
way, the cir- 
culation fig- 
ures go up! 

Sun _ writers 
mean prestige. 
And _ prestige 


GUY 8. OSBORN 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





intelli- 
gentsia he 





Baltimorean’s Don’t Say “Newspaper” 
—They Say “Sunpaper”’ 


means adver- 
tising results! 
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Philadelphia 


BUILDING RECORDS 
SMASHED THIS YEAR 


Permits Show More Than $52,000,000 for Six 


Months—June Biggest in History 











Nine Years’ Building Figures Showing Big Jump in 1922 





Following is a comparison of Philadelphia building con- 
struction in the first half of each year over the World War 
period and since: 





Year Permits Operations Value 

ee Oe ee Oe Lee ee Oe 5,042 8,646 $21,341,500 

DES cadiunaeonteuceaseuceeces 4,823 9,598 19,066,390 

Me: Ss¥acrncovshwecceud wees oie 4,423 8,575 25,053,720 

Lone  werkacewertes mewnwecneey 3,678 5,647 20,531,220 

in, SE CCE, ON tn CEE 2,723 3,661 9,132,085 

REE SERS TS 4,469 7,005 21,982,990 | 
Ee: ‘wcivane ewe kwaeed aeekwn ean 5,776 6,946 38,538,245 
eno desc gtvwh eebebesn ewades 6,296 6,892 16,616,810 

Pe eels us Resee ceneucwaaeas 6,185 11,534 52,147,770 

















Figures compiled by William W. Gamble, the byreau’s statistician, show 
the closing month the heaviest in the city’s history. June construction value 
represented by the permits issued up to noon is $12,911,345. The nearest 
previous approach ‘to that figure was in April this year, $11,361,610. 
—Philadelphia Bulletin, June 30, 1922. 


Dominate. Philadelphia 






Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 







“Th 


Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin; 






The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is one 
of the largest in America. 


A. B. C. Report of net paid daily average circula- 
tion for six months ending March 31, 1922, 496,708 


copies a day. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Dan A. Carroll, Verree & Conklin, Inc. C. L. Weaver, ' Allen Hofmann, 
150 Nassau Street. 28 East Jackson Blvd. Verree & Conklin, Inc. Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
117 Lafayette Blvd. 681 Market Street 
LONDON : PARIS 
125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 5 rue Lamartine (9). 


(Copyright, 1922—Bulletin Company) 
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GRIGGS WAS GETTING THE NEWS—THAT’S ALL 


Reporter Who Exposed the Los Angeles Times Dynamiters Refused Credit for Being Anything But a 


Newspaper Man Performing His Daily Duty—Risked Life for Months to Get His Story 


At 9:30 a. m. Thanksgiving Day, 1911, 

they saw to it that Griggs, reporter, 
ascended four steps and slipped into a 
chair on the wooden pedestal fronting 


Judge Anderson and a jury in the United 


States District Court at Indianapolis. 
Thereupon, under the questioning of 
United States District Attorney Harris, 
Griggs began to cut loose regarding his 
exhaustive investigations into the rami- 
fications of the nation-wide dynamite 
conspiracy that had: 
Snuffed out twenty-one lives at the 
plant of the Los Angeles Times. 
Caused widespread property losses. 
Sent the McNamara brothers to San 
Quentin, one for life and the other for 
twenty years, 
Made William J. Burns famous. 
Brought forty-five officials of the 
3ridge & Structural Iron Workers’ 
Union of America into Judge Ander- 
son’s court, charged, under federal in- 
dictments, with promotion of this 
gigantic bomb plot. 


Federal prosecutor and counsel for the 
45 labor defendants, in that sensational 
trial, saw to it that Griggs, repprter, re- 
mained as witness upon that pedestal un- 
til 12:38 p. m. His testimony ended, he 
was permitted to descend. Probably 
every eye in the big room was upon him 
as he walked slowly across the open 
space separating the attorney’s tables, 
swept through the tiers of seats contain- 
ing the accused, some of whom, no doubt, 
yearned to reach out and strangle him, 
passed through the little gate into the 
enclosure where their women relatives 
and spectators were grouped and swung 
through the door leading to the corridor. 

It was in the seventh week of the 
dynamite trial. Court stood adjourned 
for the noonday recess. A group of 
newspaper men gathered up their copy 
from tue press table, hurried through the 
crush and surrounded Griggs at thie ele- 
vator landing. 

“T think | speak for all here,” said 
one, as he grasped Griggs’ hand. “We 
agreed, while you were testifying, we 
would make known to you what [| tell 
you now. It is this, and we could pay 
you no greater tribute: You upheld the 
dignity of the ‘Fourth Fstate.’”’ 

The importance of Griggs’ testimony 
and the get-to-the-base-of-it scope of his 
investigations may be gathered from the 
final questions put to him by United 
States Senator John W. Kern, senior 
counsel for those 45 defendants, and 
whose fee was reported to total $125,000, 
put to him when he had him under cross- 
examination. Here are Kern’s queries 
and Griggs’ replies: 

Q—Are you connected with the Wil- 
liam J. Burns detective agency? 

A—I am not. 

Q—Are you connected with the Pink- 
ertons? 

A—No. 

Q—Have you been or are you con- 
nected with any detective agency? 

A—No, sir. 

Q—Well, you were doing detective 
work, were you not? 

A—I wouldn’t call it such. 

Q—What would you call it? 
A—Getting the news. 





By DAN W. 


Epitortat Note—Mr. Gallagher is 


News and has contributed a number 


PueLISHER, including the prize winning Christmas story in 


2 Speech for Wceodrow Wilson 


Q—Anything else? 

A—Yes. 

Q—What? 

A—Exposing infamy. 

“Getting the news!” That was what 
Griggs had been getting in cities where 
infernal machines had spread terror and 
destruction, all the while with the 
thought paramount of the twenty-one 
dead off there in the west, bringing con- 
viction getting the news was worth all 
the risk it entailed if by getting it he 
could aid in crushing anarchy and com- 
bat wholesale murder, 

Griggs was subpoened for that trial by 
the United States Government. For 
months United States District Attorney 
Harris, Assistant District Attorney Noel 
and Special Agent E. J. Brennan, of the 
Department of Justice, who co-operated 
with the Burns detectives, had read 
Griggs’ intermittent “spreads,” based on 


a member 


GALLAGHER 


of the Cleveland 
Epitor & 


“Faking 


staff of the 


fact stories t< 


1920 and 


ot newspaper 


absolute facts—not “pet theories.” Dur- 
ing these months, Griggs was unaware 
this trio was scrutinizing his articles with 
the keenest interest. Harris even pro- 
duced at the trial every one of the long 
line of articles Griggs had written. These 
were barred as testimony, but they were 
competent as memory fresheners. 

“Why didn’t you fellows butt in and 
lend a hand?” Griggs asked him later. 
“Because,” was the reply, “we investi- 
gated very quietly and discovered you 
were making such a bang-up job of it 
you required no assistance. Your news- 
paper stories from day to day showed us 
you had gained the confidence of this 
gang of thugs and in the long run you 
would come through with the expose 
just as it turned out.” 
late Clement L. Pollock, 
Coates and Charles O. 
the Hearst who 


It was the 
and late Foster 


Power, all of forces, 





PURSUANT to a resolution adopted 


meeting of the A. N. P. A.: 


tion, composed of the leading daily 
, Canada, at its 


the 
the 


visiting 
; comed 


clude the 25th, 





of our 


Viscount Burnham 


The opportunity 


the newspaper industry, as well as 
goodwill. 


The Daily Telegraph, 
London, England. 





A. N. P. A. INVITES BRITISH PUBLISHERS TO 
ATTEND 1923 CONVENTION 


Newspaper Publishers’ Association held last April in New York, Paul 
Patterson, president, has sent the following invitation to Viscount Burnham, 
president of the London Newspaper Proprietors’ Association, to attend, with 
associates who are scheduled to visit the United States next year, the 1923 


My dear Lord Burnham: The American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 


annual 
held during April of this year, on 
being informed by Mr. Louis Wiley, 
of the New York Times, that a 
group of newspaper proprietors of 
the United Kingdom contemplate 
United 

projected 
pleasure and expressed the hope 
‘that it may be so timed as to in- 


April, on which days the sessions 
1923 Convention 
held in New York City. 
for the interchange of ideas that such a meeting would 
afford should result in a better knowledge of the point of view of journalism 
on both sides of the Atlantic and also in the solution of mutual problems in 


As President of the American Newspaper Publishers Association, it is an 
additional pleasure to add my personal hope that you and your associates may 
find it possible to include our Convention in your itinerary. 


The Right Honorable Viscount Burham, 


President of the London Newspaper Proprietors’ Associtaion, 


at the annual meeting of the American 


June 28, 1922. 


newspapers of the United States and 


convention 


States, wel- 


visit with 


26th and 27th of 





will be 
Patterson 


in the encouragement of international 


Sincerely yours, 


PAUL PATTERSON. 








combined, without having the slightest 
inkling of what was to come about, abso- 
lutely, through sheer chance, to have 
Griggs in a bomb blast city within three 
blocks of the scene of an explosion, at 
2 a. m. by the town ticker, “when alt 
hell broke loose.” 

The three, looking about for something 
that promised worthwhile effort, decided 
the strike of the New York Central and 
Boston & Albany boilermakers, betweem 
Buffalo and Springfield, Mass., hadi 
reached the plane where it would prove 
good reading matter. It transpired that 
the job of digging up the material was 
entrusted to Griggs. 

Starting in at Buffalo, Griggs strung 
along until he finally hit Springfield. 
Through Power, who broke into news- 
paper work in that city, it was arranged 
he should ostensibly become a member of 
the staff of the Springfield Union and 
make that paper his headquarters during 
his stay in town. Up to that time, the 
operations of the dynamiters, save with 
the exception of the explosion in the Bos- 
ton Opera House, then in course of erec- 
tion, had been chiefly confined to the west. 

The day of his arrival in Springfield, 
Griggs was informed there was to be a 
meeting of striking boilermakers that 
afternoon in Winkler’s hall at Bridge and 
Water streets. When he reached the 
hall, the session was under way. Guards 
had been posted along the corridor on 
the second floor, and, as the reporter ex- 
pected, he was refused admittance. 

\ man, wearing a blue serge suit, was 
ascending the stairs leading from 
street to the corridor as Griggs entered 
upon them to descend. 


the 


“Get in?” asked the newcomer 

“No,” replied the reporter. “I'm a 
newspaper chap, and although the it- 
ed me courteously, they turned m« ee 

“What paper?” 

“The Union.” 

“Hell, they might have let you in. 
That sheet has always given labor a 


square deal.” 
He produced a card and handed it to 
It read: 


Griggs 





FRANK J. HIGGINS 


International Organizer 


Struct 
Union 


ural Iron 


gridge & ! 
f America 


Workers’ 








“Meet me at Con Phillips’ barroom on 


the corner in half an hour,” he said. 
“Then I'll probably be able to put you 
wise to what goes on. My union card 


will admit me.” 

Higgins entered the hall. Griggs, de- 
termined to see to it his promised source 
of information didn’t flit, awaited his re- 
appearance below. Forty minutes passed. 
Then Higgins rejoined the reporter ana 
both entered Phillips’ saloon. 

“We structural workers make this place 
our headquarters,” said Higgins, as the 
drinks were ordered. “We're a bunch of 
floaters, you know. I’m expecting a new 
arrival from Buffalo soon, and as he has: 
wired me he is about out of cash, it’s up 
to me, as organizer, to hang around and 
fix him up.” Thereupon he proceeded to 
give Griggs minute details of what had 
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transpired at the 
makers. 

The opening of the street door caused 
him to break off and extend a boisterous 


session of the boiler- 


greeting to his “new arrival.” The 
stranger was short in stature, extremely 
broad of shoulder, had beadlike black 


eyes, a swarthy complexion and appeared 
to be a man of great physical strength. 

He wore a suit of dark material, the 
coat being double-breasted and carried a 
well-worn suitcase, the leather of which 
showed stains, indicating its contents had 
at some time been made up of liquids that 
had spilled from their containers and 
seeped through. With the greetings over, 
the two drew off into a corner and con- 


versed for fully fifteen minutes in low 
tones. During this period, Griggs no- 
ticed that the newcomer, who all the 
while retained the suitcase, occasionally 
switched it from one hand to the other. 
This action specifically drew the atten- 
tion of the reporter to the fact the 


stockily-built new arrival hadn’t flopped 
that suitcase upon the floor as most per 
sons would have done under similar cir- 
cumstances 

The saloon contained some tough-look- 
ing hangers-on, and Griggs permitted 
his “why-don’t-that-guy-drop-his-luggage- 
and-take-some-comfort ?” thought to sag 
and finally flit under the impression the 


stranger entertained the suspicion if he 
did put it down some barroom cove 
would make off with it. There came a 


day when he was to learn just why it 
was that suitcase never touched that bar- 


room floor that evening and thank his 
good fortune its custodian didn’t even 
forget himself and permit it to be jarred. 

\s the men conversed, the lcpeties 
gradually realized Higgins was putting 
him in right with the suitcase chap. 
Several times he discovered the beadlike 
black eyes fixed upon him. The sizing 
up appearing to have been satisfactory, 
both approached Griggs: 


“Tl want 
Buffalo,” 


meet 
Higgins. 


Bill Brown, of 

“He’s a good 
scout if ever was one. Bill, this is 
Griggs, a newspaper man. I’ve been help- 
ing him out with some dope on the boiler- 
makers’ strike. It looks as though they 
are going to lose out.” 

Brown changed the suitcase to his left 
hand. Then the ‘right seized upon the re- 
porter’s lily-white mitt and nearly jellied 


you to 
said 
there 


it. 
It tickled those two strong men im- 
mensely when Griggs writhed under that 
grip and was released. 

Jack Cunningham, barkeep, performed. 
Brown gulped his whiskey and ignored 


his chaser. He refused further intoxi- 
cants Both had said good-night and 
were on the way to the door when Hig- 


gins returned to the bar, 
halting to await him. 

“J may have something in the way of 
news tomorrow,” said Higgins, address- 
ing Griggs. “Meanwhile you can do me 
a good turn tonight. I’ve got to take a 
run down to Hartford tonight.” He had 
made no mentior of it prior to the ap- 
pearance of Brown. “We're having a 
bit of trouble over a scab job in West 
Hartford. if there’s anything big breaks 
here in Springfield tonight—something 
sensational—just tip me off, will you? 
You can get me at — .” And he gave 
a Hartford ’phone number. “Call me up 
no matter what time it is; mark the num- 
ber down to make sure.” 


Griggs complied just as a matter of 
being agreeable. He attributed the 
strange request to the activities of the 
whiskey Higgins had imbibed. The men 
departed and he gave it no further at- 
tention. : 

At 2 o'clock the following morning, 
Griggs was discussing some angles of the 
boilermakers’ strike with Managing Edi- 
tor Sherman in the editorial department 
of the Union, when the city was shaken 
by a terrific explosion. Thousands quit- 
ted their homes to find that the 300-foot 
clock tower of the municipal group of 
buildings, in course of erection and with 
the major portion of its steel and stone 
set, had heen dynamited. The structure 
adjoined police headquarters, and the 
heavy charge not only wrecked a section 
of its base but also shattered the win- 
dows of the police station, the shower of 
bricks and mortar hurling the desk ser- 
geant from his perch 


his companion 





Editor 


Griggs got his bombing story on the 
wire. He realized there was to be no 
more boilermakers’ strike story as an as- 
signment and that a big job was now con- 
fronting him. Even while on his way to 
the scene of the explosion, the strange 
request Higgins, international organizer 
of the Structural Iron Workers’ Union, 
had made him, returned to his mind to 
grip him with its significance. Here then 
was the real reason for that mysterious 
bidding: “If anything big breaks, call 
me up.” 

Nor did the reporter 
portunity to do so. He put in a call and 
Hartford soon responded. Higgins, it 
was later divulged, had not retired at all 
that night. The ’phone whose number 
he had given Griggs was located in a 
saloon frequented by structural iron 
workers. He had spent the night there, 
even after closing time, awaiting Grig 
“something -big” call from Springfiel a. 

The newspaper man had been too long 
in the game to make the bad break of 
charging Higgins with the fact he had 
practically predicted something big would 
transpire in Springfield that night, link 
him with advance knowledge of the blast 
and thus cause him to exercise caution 
in the future. He merely gave the or- 
ganizer a plain statement of what had 
occurred. 

“Sorry to 
man,” he 


forego the op- 


have routed you out, old 
said, after the details had been 
covered, “but it’s your own fault, 
told me to do it. Right in 
sleep, too, I suppose.” 


as you 
your beauty 


“Much obliged to you,” said Higgins 
“It’s too bad, though, it wasn’t news of 


the kind I had expected. I had an idea 


those boilermakers were going over into 
the West Springfield shops and_ raise 
merry hell. This is altogether a serious 
matter. That clock tower is being erect- 
ed by scab labor. When Mike Young, 
of Boston, our international vice presi- 
dent, tried to get to those scabs for a 
bit of chat, Bowman, the foreman on 
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the job, beat him up. During the fight, 
Bowman fractured Mike’s arm. 

“Now that someone has touched off 
the tower, they’ll claim it was the out- 
come of that trouble. I'll be up on the 
first train this morning. It might be a 
good thing to get to the chief of police 
and make it plain to him us fellows had 
nothing to do with this outrage. Where 
can I see you?” 

Griggs mentioned a meeting place. 
They met as agreed, and since Higgins 
held the view it would put him in right 
with the law, Griggs took him over to 
see Chief Quilty. 

The reporter turned down an invitation 
to sit in. He knew nothing would come 
of it, since Higgins certainly had. not 
made the trip up from Hartford for the 
purpose of revealing to the chief of police 
who bombed the Springfield clock tower. 
Besides, at that time the Springfield po- 
lice department, so far as detective abil- 
ity was concerned, was regarded as being 
far from efficient. On every occasion 
some big case broke, it was the standing 
custom of the authorities of Springfield 


not to look to their detective force to 
clear it up, but to wire for the Pinker- 
tons. The murder of Miss Blackstone, 


school teacher, in her home on Round 
Hill street, by Bertram Spencer, was but 
one of the many murder mysteries Pink- 
ertons solved under this procedure. 

So, while Higgins and Quilty were 
holding their confab, Griggs resumed 
task he had undertaken even before day- 
light broke upon the city. City detec- 
tives guffawed as “that yellow sheet but- 
tinsky” bent to his work of going over 
that debris brick by brick. Griggs 
showed no resentment. He felt it would 
do no harm to let them have their fun. 
It was even a source of much amusement 
to him that the self-same detectives had 
not long since been at work upon that 
pile with picks and shovels. A well con- 
ducted police department would have 
probed that junk to the bottom in quest 
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SKY ADVERTISING STARTLES ENGLAND 


By Herpert C. 
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OME three months ago in the sky 
over the North London district in 
which your London editor is located, an 
aeroplane engaged in curious evolutions. 
It carried a smoke box and the writer 
watched it discharge smoke clouds in the 
exact formation of letters of the alphabet. 
The letters hung stationary in a still at- 
mosphere for fully ten minutes and it 
seemed quite clear that here was a new 
method by which advertising in the sky 
could be effected. 

The sequel came on our historic Derby 
day, when over the Epsom race course 
with hundreds of thousands of people as 
spectators, an aeroplane overhead wrote 
in letters of smoke the words Daily Mail 
against the sky. The following day the 
work was repeated over the city of Lon- 
don, once during the morning and again 
as the workers were leaving their offices. 

By courtesy of the Daily Mail I am 
able to send you a photographic study of 
the writing as it appeared, and to furnish 
some interesting facts about it. In the 
case of the signs written above London, 
the aeroplane flew at a height of two 
and a half miles over Hyde Park, the 
letter “I” in the sign was more than 1,000 


ee een eee 


teet deep, while the length of the two 
words was three miles, the smoke trail 
issued to compose the words being ten 
miles in length. The writing of the sign 
over the three miles distance extended, 
roughly, from Charing Cross to Kens- 
ington Palace. 

The aeroplane took seven minutes to 
write the sign, and it hung for nearly 
twelve minutes. Some three million peo- 
ple must have witnessed the novel sight 
and it was visible, according to letters 
received by the publishers, over an area 
of 100 square miles. 

The Daily Mail will use this method 
during the summer months to advertise 
itself at the holiday resorts throughout 
the United Kingdom. Last year it ex- 
pended thousands of pounds on prizes for 
sand designs by holiday makers, the de- 
sign in every case having to be made up 
of the name of the paper and its circu- 
lation figures. As a result thousands of 
valuable advertisements were secured 
where crowds congregated, the resulting 
publicity being unprecedented, This year, 
with the simpler but equally daring and 
original scheme the Daily Mail will re- 
ceive magnificent advertisement again. 


of the very thing Griggs was after—and 


got. 

The detectives departed. Spectators 
with pull enough with the authorities to 
get inside the enclosure, lent assistance 
to the reporter. Far down in the heap, 
Griggs uncovered a brass object with 
coiled spring attachment, surreptiously 
thrust it in his pocket, and departed. 

“It’s no use turning it over to the boob 
police of this town,” he muttered. “If 
they had come upon it themselves, it 
would be O. K., whereas if I turn it 
over, they'll claim I planted it.” 

The time was not yet ripe for Griggs 
to reveal, in his follow-up story of the 
bombing, that he had uncovered the rem- 
nants of a cheap alarm clock in that de- 
bris. He felt he had become too intimate 
with Higgins to risk frightening him off. 
Developments vindicated his decision. 
The clock section find made a better 
story at a later day. For when the time 
came and his investigations in other cities 
had been completed as well, Griggs, re- 
porter, spread story after story before 
the public, sparing no guilty man. And 
the astounding facts in connection with 
the most infamous plot in the annals of 
American criminal investigation—some of 
which even the Burns’ operatives and the 
federal investigators were not aware of— 
a reporter finally made known to the 
world. 

Higgins seemed to regard Griggs as 
an easy mark for his machinations—a 
willing tool. He requested Griggs run 
a story that a red-headed man, whom he 
designated as “Jack,” hailing from South 
lramingham, Mass., and who was known 
to hold a grudge against the foreman, 
had been seen loitering about the clock 
tower the evening preceding the explo- 
sion. Griggs complied, quoting Higgins 
himself as his authority for this state- 
ment. The organizer ventured it would 
be fine of Griggs to let the public know 
President Ryan, head of the union, was 
on his way east from Indianapolis, with 
a view of conferring with the Springfield 


police regarding the explosion and re- 
move all suspicion labor had carried it 
out. It developed Ryan came as far as 


Hartford, met Higgins there in 
and went back to Indianapolis, 
showing himself in ig 50 

A week passed away. Good fellow ship 
had paved the way for confidence. Con 
Phillips sold a fair ~—— of liquor. Hig- 
gins liked the stuff. Filled up, so rolly- 
polly he had to be supported, the labor 
organizer was toted around town by the 
newspaper men and finally led into Court 
square. The instigator of thuggery, dy- 
namite plotter and gun toter—for at that 
very moment he was carrying a pearl- 
handled .38 calibre “gat”—came through 
that night. Waving a hand in the general 
direction of the pile that still proudly 
pointed toward the stars, despite the scar 
at its base, he exclaimed exultantly : 

“That’s how we make ’em sit up and 
take notice. It cost us three hundred 
bucks to pull that thing off. Ortie’s the 
boy to show ’em.” 

He pulled himself together ; he was ex- 
ceptionally well developed and his re- 
covery from the booze potions was rapid. 
Not so with his tongue, however. Im- 
pelled by a whiskey fumigated brain, it 
wagged on and on while the spell of 
boastfulness was upon him. 

“You met that guy, Griggs,” he con- 
tinued. “You were at Con’s with me the 
night he hit town and planted the soup. 
Mis-ter Brown, of Buffalo! Oh, Lord—” 
and he chuckled at the thought of it. 

His mood changed. The significance 
of what he had said seemed to dawn upon 
him and he turned savagely upon his com- 
panion: 


“T’ve spilled the beans. Your stories 
show you’re with us in this fight. Damn 
you, if you ever let this get out, we'll get 
you. Feel that arm.” 

The corded muscle bulged the bdlue 
serge sleeve. Griggs was accommodat- 
ing. He felt. It was as big as another 
man’s thigh. Assurances were given he 
had been duly impressed. Then Higgins 
dropped threats and gave further details 
of the bombing. 

“Ortie” had placed the charge in the 
clock tower at 8 o'clock the night of the 
meeting in Phillips’ saloon. Higgins and 
Vice-president Mike Young had brought 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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CRITICISM OF SISTER CITIES TABOOED 
BY PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS MEN playing the 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY 
(Brock & Co., Los 
the Pacific Coast 
best 


DISPLAY TRoPHY 
Angeles, trophy presented 
Advertising Agency dis- 
exhibit of advertising pre- 
pared for one or more current clients and 





“Treaty of Unity” Signed by Quarter Million Persons Unveiled 
at Advertising Clubs Convention in San Diego 
—DMany Trophies Awarded U.S 


judged solely by the effectiveness of its sales 
power)—To Lorp & Tuomas, Los Angeles. 
BANKING JOURNAL DisPpLay ADVERTISEMENT 
Tropuy ann Casn Prize (Coast Banker, San 
‘rancisco, trophy for best display advertise- 
ment published im any banking journal in the 





(Special to Epitor & PuBLisHER) 


ZAN DIEGO, Cal., June 30.—In the 

closing day of the convention of 
the Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs As- 
sociation at Bal- 
boa Park audi- 
torium, yesterday, 
Thomas L. Em- 
ory, Pacific Coast 
manager, bureau 
of advertising, A. 
N. P. A., with 
headquarters in 
San _ Francisco, 
addressed the del- 














egates on “The 

Newspaper as a 

National Medi- 

um.” He esti- 

Tuomas M. R. KEANE mated that a bil- 
New President, Pacific lion and a_ half 
Coast Advertising dollars would be 
Clubs Ass'n. used during 1922 


for advertising, and that one-half of this 
amount will go for space in newspapers. 
These, he declared, are the national 
media to reach the buying = for 
newspapers now have a com ined daily 
circulation of approximately 28,000,000 
copies. They constitute the life blood 
of local trade, insuring prompt and direct 
delivery of news and sales facts. News- 
paper advertising cuts the selling cost 
It is a medium which can be started | 
stopped over night, thus differing with 
other media of publicity. 

Florence E. Shindler, advertising di- 
rector of Desmond’s, a men’s and boys’ 
clothing establishment in Los Angeles, 
talked on “Using Outdoor Displays Ef 
fectively in Retail Advertising.” Her 
house, she said, uses newspapers and out- 
docr advertising to reach the masses, but 
when it comes to reaching the: classes it 
utilizes direct-mail service. The soul of 
advertising is individuality, and many 
people try to make their billboards carry 
information about too many articles, thus 
diverting the attention, rather than con- 
centrating it. 

For the first time this convention had 
a departmental on Research and Survey 
Advertising, which seeks to study 
ditions and the points of sales resistance, 
so that the business house may eradicate 
the hindrances. The research must be 
impartial to be of value. 

Resolutions were adopted by the con- 


con- 


vention endorsing the publication, West- 
ern biter commending the work 
done by Charles H. Mackintosh, retiring 


president of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World; recommending that 
the high schools throughout the country 


include investment study in their cur- 
ricula; endorsing the plan of the United 
States peace-time thrift savings cam- 
paign 


Changes were made in the constitution 
and by-laws to provide for the retention 
of re tiring presidents for one year on the 
executive committee, but without vote; 
onteniiian the character of memberships 
to include the buyers and sellers of mer- 
chandise, as well as those actually en- 
gaged in advertising work; that all clubs 
in the association have a uniform time 
for election and installation of officers, 
preferably in May; that judging on 
trophy contestants ‘hereafter be done on 
a systematic basis, with rules duly pre- 
scribed and followed; that there be a 
woman vice-president-at-large to super- 
vise women’s participation in the activi- 
ties of the association; that all stunts 
performed in connection with conven- 
tions, if competing for trophies, must be 
of an advertising nature; that appoint- 
ment of a manager to assist the host city 
in preparing for the convention be au- 
thorized 


Thomas M. Keane, who (as told in 
Epitror & PuwuptisHer last week) was 
elected president of the association, was 


among the pioneers in the Advertising 


. as first prize, $50.00 im cash offered 
by the Coast Banker as second prize)—-Trophy 
to Security Trust & Savincs Bank, Los An 
geles; cash prize to CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
Oakland. 

NEWSPAPER [DEPARTMENTAL Cup (Union 

) > 2 > > -_ an > a 

Club field in the west, and has been writ Tribune, San Diego, cup for best address 
ing and directing advertising for the past delivered before the Newspaper Advertising 
thirty years. For eleven terms he yen Departmental)—To Tnomas L. Emory, Pacific 
served as vice-president of the Coast as- >on ae au of Advertising, A. N 
sociation. He was the founder of the “LITERARY AND ApVERTISING Apreat CuP 
Spokane Ad Club and was its president (Women’s Advertising Club of Los Angeles, 


cup to be 
pecimen of 


awarded to the 
newspaper 


for three years. 
At a banquet at the l 


producer of the 
advertising which con 


S. Grant Hotel 














a g . tains the best copy judged by two standards 
last evening, Rollin ( Ayres, the retir- literary value and advertising appeal)—To 
ing president, was the recipient of a chest ‘ MARLES R. Rorsicer, Tacoma, cece 
RINTED SPECIMEN up (Zellerbacl aper 
of silver in recognition of his arduous Company, San Francisco, cup for the Ese 
work in behalf of the association. Exhibit of Printed Specimens—Exhibits made 

The main speaker at the banquet was wvnder Graphic Arts Departmental)—To Say 
Rev. G. Bromley Oxnam, of Los Angeles, "**' aes oe ae ae oe 
who gave a spirited address on “Builders Tacoma Ap Criurn Troepny, (For most i: 
of Tomorrow.” spiring and constructive address of convention ) 

The de luxe copy of the “Treaty of fo Pror. H. J. Stoner, University 
Unity,” which has been ratified by clut ——— ; 

y, as been ratified by clubs Practica Appress Cur (Stockton Advert 
and other organizations on the Coast, ing Club, cup to be awarded speaker ‘ 
representing more than a quarter of q delivera most practical address during the 

t conventicn) To Don Francisco, Los Angele 
million members, was unveiled. By the with Lord & Thomas 
tenets of this treaty the signatories agree ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN CuP (Clewell Chir 
to discontinue criticism of sister cities. practic College, San Diego, cup for best dis. 

The numerous trophies were awarded P!4¥, 9! an Advertising Campaign produced any 

exhibited ”y a Pacific Coast 
as follows Agency)--To Smiru & Ferris, Los 

Cup For a Turee-Minute TALK (One Parape Cur (The John H. Hamilton, Sar 
speaker from each club on subject: “The Die go, cup to be awarded to delegation making 
Value of an Advertising Club to a Community.” est showing representative of their city and 
Sterling Trophy donated by P. C. A. C. A.) club in Monday’ Parade) To Fresn \p 
fo Cart Brockuacen, Oakland. CLUB 

Cur ror Best Turee-Minute Tack (One Constructive Appress Cup (Army & Nai 
spe: aker from each club on subiect ‘The Spirit Department Store, Los Angeles, cup for abl 
of Unity Donated by San Francisco Adver ind’ most constructive address delivered befor 
tising Club) To Franc B. Woopy Long Better Business Bureau Departmental or Get 
Beach eral Sessicn)—To Ferris R Mitrer, Le 

Perretvan Troruy (Trophy donated by City Angeles. 
of Tacoma, Silver Shield t club Com MUNITY ADVERTISING ADDRESS Troe 
producing est exhibit of «¢ ¢ yr} (We men s \dverti ng Club of, Le \ngel 
uccomplished by its Better Business Bureau) trophy for ablest address on Communit \ 
fo Porttanpn Better Business Bureat vertising)—To Dwicut W. Jennincs, Los A 

PERPETUAI PRoPHY (Sterling Trophy t geles, with Lord & Thomas. 

Feagans & Company, Los Angeles, to member Spe ial award for most elaborate nd {Te 
of club presenting most comprehensive, con ve display of home products, given | sau 
structive and effective exhibit of a rtising, Diego Ad Club—To A. Rasmussen, Fri 
furthering the “Truth” idea in advertising and Trophy for best newspaper presentation of 
building “good will” and integrity into busi Better Business Bureau accomplishment, giver 
ness) To Henry Avira Fipetiry Trusr & by Multnomah Hotel of Portland—T SEATTLI 
SAVINGS BANK, Fresno Better Business Bureau, 

Stunt Tropuy (Advertising Club of Los Special award for constructive talk on con 
Angeles, Inc., trophy for most effective stunt lunity advertising, given by San Dieg 
performed by a member club during the con California Club—To Erving ENnGLer, manager 
vention)—To San Francisco Ap Ciup publicity, Chamber of Commerce, Sacrament: 

Better Business Bureau Tropuy (Advert Retatt DEPARTMENTAL Appress Troruy (.\ 
tising Club of San Diego, trophy for best ex ee & Sons, Los Angeles, trophy f 
hibit depicting Better Business Bureau opera lest address given before Reta’l Advertisin 
tion)—To Oaktanp Betrer Business Bureat Department al)—To Pror. H. J. Stonrer, Ur 

Graputc Arts Appress Cup (Blake, Moffit VeTsity of Southern California. 

& Towne, San Francisco, cup for ablest ad Lapies’ Miieace Tropny (Jacoby Bros., Los 
dress on Graphic Arts given before that De Angeles, donor of ladies’ Milage Trophy) re 
partmental)\—To Cart A. Bunpy president PortLanp Women’s ApbverTISING CLUI 

Carl A. Bundy, Quill & Press, Los Angeles Bonp or Srock Company ApvertTis Dis 

BANK ApvVERTISING Tropny (Burroughs Add- pray Cup ,Johnck, Beran & Kibbee, cup for 
ing Machine Company, San Franc sco, trophy best advertising dis play submitted by a Bond 
for best display of Bank Advertising)—To or Steck Company or by a - ame Department 
BANE F Itary, San Francisco, Los Angeles of a Bank, Exhibit sal befe the G 
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SELLING THE GOODS! 


That is the purpose of every advertiser, no matter whether he is a local 
merchant or a great manufacturer making a national appeal. 
Initiative is necessary, but going it blind has never led to sales success 


through advertising. 


The modern business man knows that clerks are closers and that sales are 
really made prior to their meeting with customers by the use of advertising. 


Medium, copy, execution and a hundred other things that demand thought 
and careful planning enter into successful salesmanship through advertising. 


DON’T GUESS 


Profit by the experience of others. Hair nets are a very small article and 
they play but a small part in the business of the nation but the story of selling 
them by the carload lot through advertising contains a story you should know. 
Others just like it by Hammond Edward Franklin will appear at frequent 


intervals, and it will be a feature you cannot afford to miss in 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER NEXT WEEK 
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Arts Departmental)—To Cuarizes R, Stuart, 
Los Angeles. 

Cuurcu DepartMentTAL Cup (Thomas M. R. 
Keane, Spokane, cup for best address given 
before the Church Departmental)—To C. H. J. 
Tavman, Oakland. 

Gutpcok Apvertisinc Appress Tropuy (M« 


Clintoek, Ray H., San Diego, 


trophy for ablest 
addresg~ on Outdoor 


Advertising delivered by 





a chub—member before the Outdoor Depart- 
mental)}—To FLorReNnce SHINDLER, advertising 
manager, Desmond's, Los Angeles 

Lapies TALK Berore Retain cage mesrereeny 
Prize (Oriental Pearl Importin Company, 
San Francisco, string of arls fon iblest a 
dress given by a woman before the Retail DL 
partmental.)—To FLorence ScHINDLER, Lwos 
\ngeles 

ApvertTiSING Exuisit Tropny (Parmelec 
Dohrmann Company, Los Angeles, trophy for 
best advertising exhibit displayed by an indi- 
vidulal.)—To CuHartes R. Stuart, Los An- 
ycles 

FinanctaL Department Appress Cur (S¢ 
curity Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, 
cup for ablest address before the Financial 
Departmental)—To |. K. SAILLIE financial 
editor, Los Angeles Express 

Mireace Trorpnuy (San Diego Sun, Mileage 
lrophy to be awarded club having largest num 
ber of registered delegates at Convention mul 
tiplied by number of miles traveled.)—To San 
Francisco Ap CLus 

CO-ORDINATION OF ADVERTISING AND SELI.ING 





Tropuy (South Title Guaranty Company, San 
Diego, trophy for most constructive address ce 
livered under the theme of “Co-ordination of 
Advertising and Selling’)—To Mary. Witt 

I MorGAN lecturer, International Corre 
spondence Schools. 

Direct Marz Apvertistnc Trorny fom H 
Shore, San Diego, trophy for most effect 
vidress given before the Direct Mail Ad 
tising Departmental)—-To H, | Twomey, I 
Angeles, Products Manager, Goodyear ‘1 
& Rubber Company. 

ENGRAVERS’ Proors Tropuy (The Photo En 
gravers’ Association of Southern California 
s Angeles ropl for nprehen 
ind = efttecti lispia oft engra t $ t 

gravings ed in I g d 
ni ng I Srar | COMPA I 
\ngele 


BON VOYAGE SIR CHARLES 


New York Ad Clubs Pay Final Honors 
to Popular English Visitor 


\ fitting climax to the visit to the 
United States of Sir Charles Higham, 
M. P.. was the luncheon tendered in his 
June 28 by the New York Adver- 

Club. A fellow guest of Sir 
harles was Lou Holland of Kansas 
City, elected at the Milw conven- 
tion to the 
\ssociated 
World. For 
election Mr 


honor 
tising 


aukee 
president of the 
Advertising Clubs of the 
much of the credit of his 
Holland publicly thanked Sir 


othece ot 





Charles Higham, who had cast in his 
favor, the entire vote of t Thirty Club 
of London. Mr. Holland said that he 
had too recently taken office to have had 
time to formulate any cons tructive plan 
for the future, but in a month from now, 


he said he hoped to come before the club 
with a definite program of 
present. Louis Wiley, 
of the New York Times, in 
Sir Charles referred te the 
ter feeling and closer understanding 
among advertising men that had been 
— about by his visit. and he de- 

‘lared that such Englishmen were always 
corthin of finding a warm welcome in 
\merica. He hoped, he said, that the 
next visit Sir Charles Higham paid to 
this country he would not come as “Sir 
Charles” but as Earl Higham 

In speaking of the reception that had 
been accorded him everywhere he had 
gone in America, Sir Charles said he 
wished it were possible for him to begin 
to thank individually all the men and all 
the women in the advertising and news- 
paper worlds who overwhelmed him by 
their kindness and generous treatment. 
Fervidly he spoke to the advertising men 
of the high dignity and the great useful- 
ness of their profession 

He said there was no profession, no 
body of men in the world who so had 
it within their power, by their collective 
brains and writing ability to move, mold 
and create that most powerful force on 


progress to 
Manager 

introduci 
wave of 


business 





bet- 





earth—public opinion. He said that the 
possession of such great talents as the 
advertising men of America possessed 


carried with it the obligation to use the 
power those talents gave them wisely and 
well 

In conclusion, Sir Charles bade his en- 
thusiastic audience farewell with the ex- 
pressed hope that he might see them all 
in Atlantic City next year, and he hoped 
New York would send a big delegation 
to London in 1924 
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SOUTHERN 


Editor 


& Publisher 
PUBLISHERS IN ASHEVILLE 


FOR 20TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 





Open Sessions Feature of Program—Southern A. P. Members 
to Meet Tuesday—Agents Meet Monday—Stewart 


Probable Next S. N. P. A. President 





YHE Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association has announced a pro- 
gram of business and topics discussion 
that should merit 
national interest 
for its twentieth 
annual conven- 
tion, which is to 
be held in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., next 
Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, 
at Grove Park 
Inn. Matters to 
be considered in- 
clude advertising 
and agency rela- 
tions, legislation, 
relations with the 
Audit Bureau of 
Circulations traf- 





W. A. Extiottr 
President, S. N. P. A. 


fic problems, Alaskan developments, 
newsprint, printers’ education, cost find- 
ing and budget systems, journalism 


schools and labor. 

In conjunction with the S.N.P.A. con- 
vention there will be held the annual 
meeting of the Southern Division of the 
Associated Press on Tuesday afternoon 
under the chairmanship of H. C. Adler 
of the Chattanooga Times, 

The annual meeting of the Southern 
Council of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies also will be held 
Tuesday, with Henry Lee Staples of 
Richmond as chairman. 

Advertising agency relations will have 
an especially important place on the S. 
N. P. A. program. Collin Armstrong 
of New York, chairman of the national 
newspaper committee of the A.A.A.A., 
will address the publishers. The S, N. 
P. A. committee on agency relations will 
hold a meeting prior to the opening of 
the convention to pass on applications 
for agency recognition. 

The Chicago Tribune’s motion picture 
film showing the making of a new spaper 
will be exhibited one evening of the 
convention, the exact time yet being un- 
decided. 

The convention will be in the 
of an open forum, omitting as 
possible set addresses 

The outstanding social features of the 
week will be a stag party Monday eve- 
ning for the visiting publishers, arranged 
by Charles A. 
W ebb of the 
Asheville Citizen, 


nature 
far as 


and a_ luncheon 
Tuesday noon at 
the Asheville 
home of Roy G. 
Watson, publish- 
er of the Houston 
Post, for S. N. 
P. A. officers and 
guests. 


Advance reser- 
vations indicate a 





large attendance, 
Cuarrtes I, STEWART according to last 
First Vice-President minute advices to 
Fportor & Pus- 


LISHER from Secretary-Treasurer Walter 
C. Johnson of the Chattanooga News. 
Mr. Johnson does not believe the rail- 
road labor situation will have any 
marked effect on the attendance. 

The S. N. P. A. program has 
prepared by a committee of which F. 
Munsey Slack is chairman. The fol 
lowing instructions have been issued by 
the committee for those who will attend 
the convention: 


been 


All members and_ visitors are requested to 
register in the S. N. P. A. registration book, 
which will be found at the clerk’s de 

Morning sessions convene promptly 
a. m.; afternoon sessions, 2:30 p. m. 

Get acquainted badges will be supplied all 
members and _ visitors. Wear your badge 
throughout the convention. 

Members are urged to be in the convention 
hal! 2nd in their sents a the hours desienated. 

Visitors are cordially invited to all open 
sessions of the convention. Executive sessions 
will be announced in advance. 


at 10:00 


vention 


2:15 p. m. 
are 
hand 


sible, be 
assignments as_ possible. 


be held in 


ism at 
Dr. Henry 


Walker, New 


A ques‘ion box will 
hall. Members 
topics for discussion. 

_At the Monday 


topics will be 


attention 
an open 


are urged to 


may desire 


found in the con- 
suggest 


morning session discussion 
opened 
committees who will touch 
their reports as they 
the special 
which will be 
subject 


by the chairmen of 
upon such items of 
to bring to 


members, following 


discussion of the entire 
by the convention. 


The convention photograph will be taken at 


Monday. 


promptly. 


expected to get in 


All members and visitors 
the picture. 


Be on 


The convention sessions will, as near as pos- 


made an 


open 


forum, with as few 


Rotary-Kiwanis-Civitan-Optimist meetings will 


connection 


with the 


luncheon on 


Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday; E. Munsey 
Slack, chairman-in-charge; John Park song 
leader, 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 


The complete convention program fol- 


lows: 


Monday, July 10 
10:00 A. M, 


Roll Call. 
Reading of Minutes. 


Address of the President. 
Report of the Secretary-Treasurer. 


Election of New 


Members. 
eports of Committees. 


Appointment of Special Committees. 
Discussion of Topics until hour of adjourn- 


ment. 


Torics:—MISCELLANEOUS, 





ArtHuR G. NEwMYER 
Second Vice-President 


A general discus- 
sion on the reports 
of standing commit- 


tees, in following 
order. 
Advertising. 


Legislative. 

Special legislative. 

Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 

“raffic. 

Membership. 

Alaskan develop- 
ment. 

Newsprint. 

Prin.ers’ school, 

Association __rela- 
tions. 

Cost. 

Washington & Lee 
University (Chair of 
Journalism). 

Labor. 

Photo engravers. 


Monday Afternoon Session 


2:30 P. 


M. 


Appress:—“‘Robert E, Lee School of Journal- 


Washington & 


-“Income 


York. 


ADDRESS: 


Lee University.”—By 
Lewis Smith, president. 
Tax Returns. 


”"—Edmund 


for July 8, 1922 


Discussion oF Topics: 

“Should the S. N. P. A. retain counsel for 
the association in W ashington for the ensuing 
year.""—Led by Major E. B. Stahlman, Nash- 
ville Banner. 

“The Budget System and 
by F. Harvey Miller, 

“Attitude of 
dodgers, or 
printing 
by M. K. 
: “Policy of members as to printing circulars 
from page advertisements. Should this prac- 
tice be encouraged ?” 


*"—Led 


Journal. 


Expenses.” 
Montgomery 
members toward printing 
turning over sterectypes to job 
offices for the same purpose.””—Led 
Duerson, Lynchburg Nete. 


“What has been the experience of publishers 
who have established radio broadcasting sta- 


ons? 

Discussion oF Topics SuGcEestep sy Mem- 
BERS. 

At the close of the afternoon session a meet- 


ing of members with circulation of 5,000 and 
under will be held for a round table discussion 
of problems. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

ADJOURNMENTS., 


Tuesday, July 11 
10:00 A, M. 


Appress:—Second Class Postal Rates.— 
Frederick W. Hume, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Publishers Association. 

How Can We Improve the S. N. P. A.—A. 
G. Newmyer, New Orleans Item. 

Topics: — Should 
the agency ccmmis- 
sion be allowed in- 
dividual concerns ?— 
Led by F. T. Rai- 
ford, Selma 
Times-Journal. 

What sheuld be 
uniform policy of 
the members in re- 
gard to the agency 
commission? — Le 
by C. F. Gladfelter, 
Louisville Herald. 

What is the policy 
of members of the 
association toward 
service agencies in 
their own cities? 

How many mem- 
bers pay such agen- 
cies commission ? 

How do members 
handle question of ‘ ? 
paid position, local advertisers? 

Frequently many 
some particular page. 

Do members who offer a cash discount or a 
rate reduction for cash payment, find the plan 
satisfactory. What is the discount offered, 


Have any members adopted the policy of 
rendering bills weekly instead of monthly. 

What is the average percentage of adver- 
tising charged off to profit and loss each year? 
How can this be reduced? 

The ever recurring question of free publicity 

-is there not some way of convincing pub- 
lishers who carry free advertising columns that 
they are sinning against their own business in- 
terest as well as lowering the standard of their 
own newspapers? 

What can be done to ccnvert the few prosper- 
ous non-advertising stores in every city? 

It is not time for the association to adopt a 
definite policy as to advertising agency recogni- 
tion and insist as far as possible that all mem- 
vers live up to such policy. 


Watter C. JoHNson, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


advertisers are partial to 








S. N. P. A. CONVENTION CALENDAR 


Sunday, July 9 


8:00 A. M, to 8:00 P. M—Greetings, Get-together meetings, Lobby. 


9:00 P. M.—Organ Recital. 


Monday, July 10 
10:00 A. M.—Business Session, 
Southern Council 
M.—Luncheon, 
Convention photograph. 
Convention Hall. 
_Meeting of papers with circulation of 5 
M.—Recreation, auto trips, etc. 
Committee meetings, places designated by chairmen. 
M.—Meeting of Board of Directors, place designated by president. 
M.—Dinner. 
—Motion pictures. 


00 P. 


715 P. M-- 


700 P. M.- 


1 

2 

2:30 P. M-- 
5 

6:00 P. 


6:00 P. M- 


6:00 P. 
8:00 P. 


9:00 P. M- 


Tuesday, July 11 
10:00 A. M.—Business 
M.—Luncheon, 


1:00 P. 


S33888 
roy 


. M.—Business Session, 
M.—Meeting Southern Division, 
. M—Committee meetings. 
. M.—Dinner as guests of Charles A. Webb and Asheville Citizen. 
. M.—Motion pictures. 


Rotary, 


3usiness Session, 


Session, Convention Hall. f 
round table talks, evening papers, morning 
papers. 
Luncheon to S. N. P. A. officers at home of Roy G. 


Watson. 


Wednesday, July 12 


10:00 A. 


M.—Business Session, 
30 P. M.—Adjournment, Sine Die. 
; 30 P. M.—Luncheon. 


S. N. P. A., Convention Hall. 
A. A, A. A. Annual Meeting. 
Kiwanis, 


Convention Hall. 


Convention Hall. 


Meeting of officers and directors for 1922-23, 


Citivan, Optimist, meetings. 


000 and under. 


Associated Press. 











Tuesday Afternoon Sess'cn 
2:3 P. M. 

Introduction of officers Southern Council .\. 

ae A. 

Introduction and brief talks from visitors to 
convention, 

Topics:—CIRCULATION: 

Has any member of the S. N. P. A. found 


the A. B. C, arbitrary and unreasonable in mak- 
ing audits? 


Should subscription rates be reduced? 


Have not the papers who have returned to the 
old basis of credit subscriptions made a mis- 


take? 

Methods pursued by members in securing 
mail subscriptions. 

How many members have a less rate by 


agent’s delivery in 
city? 

What is the street sale price of each paper 
represented ? 


towns than by carrier in 


What is the carrier delivery price and have 
any members reduced their rates during this 
year? 

Have any members conducted circulation pro- 
motion contests during the year? 

General discussion of circulation methods is 
suggested, especially distribution of papers. 

Convention will adjoin at 4 p. m, in order 
that members may attend meeting of Southern 
Division of the Associated Press, 


Wednesday, July 12 
10:00 A. M. 


Reports OF COMMITTEES, 

Topics:—Quvuestion Box: 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS, 

ADJOURNMENT. Sine Die, 

The probable next president of the 
S. N. P. will be Charles I. Stewart, 
general manager of the Lexington (Ky.) 
Herald. 

The retiring officers are: 

Presipent—W. A, _ Elliott, 
(Fla.) Times-Union. 

First Vice-Presipent—Charles I. 
Lexington (Ky.) Herald. 


Seconp Vice-Presipent—Arthur G. New- 
myer, New Orleans, (La.) Item. 


Jacksonville 


Stewart, 


SEcCRETARY-TREASURER—Walter C. Johnson, 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) News. 

30ARD OF DuREcTORS: 

Alabama—F, Harvey Miller, Montgomery 
Journal. 

ee N. Heiskell, Little Rock 
Gia e 


F lorida—E, Taylor, 
Georgia—Charles 


Miami Herald. 
Atkinson, Atlanta Journal. 


Kentucky—Urey Woodson, Owensboro Mes- 
senger, 

Louisiana—Robert Ewing, New Orleans 
Daily States, 

Mississippi —T. M. Hederman, Jackson 
Clarion-Ledger. 

North Carolina—A, W. Burch, Charlotte 


Observer. 

Oklahoma—E. K. Gaylord, Oklahoma City 
Oklahoman. 

South Carolina—Robert Charles- 
town News & Courier. 

Tennessee—Mrs, E 
Democrat-Sun. 
} \ ca amians E. Foster, Houston Chron- 
icie. 

Virginia—C, P, Hasbrook, Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. 


Latham, 


O. Susong, Greenville 


SOUTHERN AGENTS MEET JULY 10 


Annual Convention at Asheville in Con- 
junction With Southern Publishers 


The Southern Council of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies will 
meet July 10 at Asheville, N. C., co- 
incident with the twentieth annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association. The meeting will take 
place at Grove Park Inn. 

Henry Lee Staples, of Staples & Sta- 
ples, Inc., Richmond, Va., is chairman 
of the council, and Morton Caldwell, of 
the Chambers Agency, New Orleans, is 
vice-chairman. Other member agencies 
are: Thomas E. Basham Company, 
Louisville, Ky.; Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, 
Inc., Richmond, Va.; Nelson Chesman & 
Co., St. Louis; Ferry-Hanly Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Johnson-Dallis Com- 
pany, Atlanta; Southwestern Advertising 
Agency, Oklahoma City, and the Thomas 
Advertising Service, Jacksonville, Fla. 





Clift and Herald to Celebrate 


John W. Clift will celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of his entrance into the 
printing and newspaper business simul- 
taneously with the throwing open of the 
new home of his paper, the Summit 
(N. J.) Herald, with a house warming 
next Friday, July A great many 
newspaper men are plannine to attend 
and inspect the model new plant. 
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Editor 


LOOKING BACK OVER TWENTY YEARS 
OF S. N. P, A. HISTORY 





Many of Those-Who Established the Association in Atlanta in 
April 14, 1903, Still Are Active Figures in Ranks— 
H. H. Cabaniss Was First President 





By WALTER C. JOHNSON 


Secretary-Treasurer of the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 


Association and General Manager 


of the Chattanooga News 


T a well attended and enthusiastic 

meeting of representative, as well as 
prominent Southern newspaper publish- 
ers and editors, held at the Piedmont 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., April 14, 1903, there 
was organized the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association. Officers were 


daily newspapers of 
South Carolina, 


“And that the be confined t 
North Carolina, 
Alabama, Mississippi, 


Tennessee, Arkansas, Ken- 


membership 
Virginia, 
Georgia, 
Texas, 


Louisiana, 


tucky and Florida. 


“We recommend 
place to be 


annual meetings, time and 
selected by executive committee. 


“We recommend the following officers: Presi- 


& Publisher 


for July 8, 1922 


the executive committee, in addition to 


the officers, as ex-officio members: Rob- 
ert Ewing, New Orleans Daily States; 
Rufus N. Rhodes, Birmingham News; 


D. A. Tomkins, Charlotte News & Ob- 
server; J. C. Hemphill, Charleston News 
& Courier; E. M. Foster, Nashville Ban 
ner; T. T. Stockton, Jacksonville Times- 
Union and Citizen; and A. R. Holderby, 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
decided that the 
annual dues should be 
xed by the executive committee, in ac- 
cordance with the needs of the 
tion—not to exceed $60. The 
was authorized to employ an 
when the business of the 
came such as to warrant it, the expense 
to be paid from the funds arising from 
the annual dues. 

Outside of some discussions as to busi- 


The association 
amount of the 


associa- 
secretary 
assistant 
association be- 


9 
tained important business at the cap- 
itol. 

\ happy vagal fitting response to the ad- 
dress of the ernor was made by R. 
N. Rhodes, of ae Birmingham News, 
who was one. of the ghtest and most 


popular after-dinner speakers of the time. 
He commented especially on what the 
newspaper men of Georgia had done for 
their state, and spoke, too, of her states- 
men. He paid an interesting tribute to 
Terrell. 

The meeting then adjourned and took a 
special car tor the Piedmont Driving 


Gov. 


Club, where a splendid barbeque, pre- 
pared under the direction of Howlett 
Joyner, was served. 

At the Driving Club, the visiting 


newspaper men were the guest of the 
Constitution and the Journal. The table 
was prepared in the New York B uilding, 































































H. H. CABANISS 
First President 













































elected, general plans for getting on a 
working basis were outlined and the im- 
portant newspapers of the South, or 
many of them, at least, felt that as a 
result of organizing into a regional as- 
sociation they would be able to meet 
jointly any practical business problems 
that would present themselves. 

The meeting was called to order short- 
ly after 11 o’clock by Hon. Clark Howell, 
editor and general manager of the At- 


lanta Constitution. F. P. Glass, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Montgomery 
Advertiser, to whose enthusiasm and 


energy the meeting was largely due, was 
called to the chair temporarily. H. H. 
Cabaniss of the Atlanta Journal was 
made temporary secretary. The com- 
mittee was then appointed to submit plans 
for a permanent organization and while 
waiting on this committeee, the publishers 
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dent, vice-president, secretary-treasurer, and an ness matters affecting newspapers. gen- since the weather was too inclement to 
pangs Paes angee og of seven po gen — erally, there was no other business of permit of the dinner being served in the 
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officio members of the executive committee, ™MPortance transacted, but throughout open air. President Cabaniss acted as 


“The terms of officers shall be one year. 

“The objects of this association shall be to 
promote the business interests, harmony and 
prosperity of its members. It is not antago- 
nistic to any national organization but it hopes 
auxil.ary to such national newspaper 
publishers’ associations as will work in har- 
mony with it. It is not the purpose of this 
organization to interfere with the internal man- 
agement of the offices of its members. 

“Discussions of all topics of interest or 
profit to newspapers are invited, 


to be an 


“The annual dues shall be fixed by the 
executive committee not to exceed $60 per 
annum.” 


Respectfully, 
F, P. Grass, 

T. T. Stockton, 

J. C. Hempui tt, 

Rost. Ewtne, 

H. H. Casantss. 


the meeting there was an air of business 
which indicated that the publishers 
meant to get together and stay together 
for this mutual good. A spirit of har- 
mony and _ good fellowship was en- 
gendered and it was the consensus of 
opinion of those present that the results 
of this getting together and the forma- 
tion of an association would unquestion- 
ably be felt at no very distant date. 

At the conclusion of the morning ses- 
sion Governor Terrell appeared and ad- 
dressed the meeting by special invitation. 
He was introduced to the gathering by 
President Cabaniss and made a brief 
speech in which he congratulated the 
newspaper men of the South upon getting 
together, and expressed thé hope that the 


toastmaster and, after an 
past, called on many of the newspaper 
men present for after-dinner remarks. 
There were just 52 men who sat around 
the table and almost any kind of a hand 
wanted might have beeen drawn from the 
bunch. There were editors-in-chief, man- 
aging editors, business managers, adver- 
tising solicitors and advertising agents, 
and those who worked the other side of 
the “game.” It was a jolly, genial gath- 
ering, enjoyed by everyone fortunate 
enough to be present. 

James R. Gray of the Atlanta Journal 
spoke first, urging a strenuous organiza- 
tion of Southern newspaper men, one 
which might successfully deal with im- 
portant problems as they presented them- 


excellent re- 



























































Charter 








and editors present joined in a discus- 
sion of matters of general interest relat- 
ing principally to the problems of 
newspaper publication. 

A permanent organization was per- 
fected soon after the report of the com- 
mittee was made. There were very few 
changes made in the report and, 
following its adoption as a whole, per 
manent officers were elected for the 
ensuing year. The report of the com- 
mittee in full, as adopted was as follows: 
organization 
association 


“The committee on permanent 
recommends the formation of an 
to be known as, 

“The Southern Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, 


ROBERT r EWING F. H. MILLER On 
Charter Member Charter Member : A 


J. C. HEMPHILL 


E. W. BARRETT 


Member Charter Member 





After the adoption of the committee 
report Clark Howell placed in nomina- 
tion F. P. Glass for permanent president, 
and H. H. Cabaniss of the Atlanta 
Journal for secretary. Mr. Glass, how- 
ever, insisted that some one who was 
more thoroughly identified with the 
business department of a newspaper than 
himself should be chosen president. 
After some discussion on this line, Mr. 
Glass, making his refusal most positive. 
H. H. Cabaniss was nominated and 
unanimously elected president. Mr. 
Glass was prevailed upon to accept the 
position of secretary-treasurer, to which 
he was elected by acclamation. 

The following were chosen members of 











<h) JAMES J. SMITH ee 
. Charter Member 











organization would yield unbounded suc- 
cess. 

Governor Terrell stated he had been 
told the meeting was one of a prominent 
and representative newspaper men of the 
South. “That being, true,” the governor 
said, “you are the prominent and 
sentative newspaper men of the whole 
country for nowhere is the true spirit 
of the press more felt, and nowhere is 
the influence of the newspaper more pow- 
erful, than right here in the Southern 
states.” 

Governor Terrell also expressed great 
regret that he was unable to join the 
newspapermen in their barbeque at the 
Piedmont Club, but said he was de- 


repre- 





selves. Clark Howell 
\tlanta 
\tlanta’s 


div ided on 


spoke of the 
spirit and said that while 
great newspapers might be 
editorial issues, they always 
stood shoulder to shoulder when it came 
to working for the interest and welfare 
of the city. 

R. N. Rhodes of the Birmingham 
News said the Atlanta spirit had im- 
pressed itself on Birmingham and that 
city was now working along similar lines. 
He urged that every man bend his best 
efforts to the success of the association. 

Col. J. H. Estill of the Savannah News 
was introduced by Toastmaster Cabaniss 
as the Nestor of the Georgia press. Col. 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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MAGAZINE SECTION 
70 IOWA PAPERS 


Last Week Saw First Issue of Bi- 
Weekly Feature—Soliciting 
National Ads Through 
Five Officers 


The first number of the Iowa Maga- 
zine, a bi-weekly feature section of 70 
daily, semi-weekly, and weekly Iowa 
newspapers, was distributed the last week 
in June. It is intended to expand the 
service of local papers and provide reader 
features which they could not individually 
present. It is designed to serve as a 
state community organ, and is a group 
effort to direct national advertising 
through local newspapers. 

The magazine is printed on book paper 
and is illustrated. The first number 
consists of 24 pages and cover in two 
colors. The contents include a_ serial 
story, a short story, some general Iowa 
features, and departments of Iowa inter- 
est grouped as follows: lJIowa schools, 
colleges and universities; Iowa State De- 
partment; American Legion; Iowa 
women and their work; Farm Depart- 


IN 





ment; Iowa at Washington; Civic and 
Commercial Activities; and a children’s 
page. The center spread is given over 


to pictures. 

The work of developing national ad- 
vertising is concentrated in one office, 
and insertion is secured with one plate, 
and check made with a single copy. In 
addition, the organization promises to 
do special solicitation of local dealers 
for tie-up copy in the local columns of 
the individual papers at the same time 
that the national advertiser uses space in 
the magazine section. 


The business office of the new organi- 
zation, The Associated Publishers of 
Iowa, Inc., is in Waterloo. E. A. Mur- 
phy is managing director. Harry R. 
Fisher, Chicago, is advertising manager. 
The New York representatives are Ham- 


ilton-DeLisser. Geo. F. Dillon, Kansas 
City, and Phil Wagner, St. Louis, are its 
other special representatives. 


BEST KENTUCKY NEWSPAPERS 


Prizes Won by Louisa News, Lawrence- 
burg News and La Grange Era 
(By Telegraph to Epitor & 


Danvit_E, Ky., July 5.—While the 
53rd annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Press Association, held at Crab Orchard 
Springs, Ky., June 29, 30, July 1, was 
attended by only 40 or 50 editors, it was 
most successful and enjoyable. The pro- 
gram was exceptionally good and in- 
cluded addresses on the following sub- 
jects: 

“Some Problems of the Non-County- 
Seat Editor,” by L. S. Fitzhugh, Wilmore 
I-nterprise ; 

“Publicity Tax,” 
Bushnell, Fla. ; 

“Advertising Agents and Publishers,” 
by Henry Scott, Chicago 

Round table discussion on job printing, 
led by Russell Dyche, London (Ky.) 
Echo, and on advertising by Carl Hum- 
mel, of the Jeffersontown Jeffersonian ; 

Addresses by Malcolm Bayley, Louis- 
ville Times, on “The State Editors,” and 
“My Ambition for the Country Press” 
by Enoch Gerhan of Kentucky Univer- 
sity ; 

“Recruiting Mechanical Employees,” 
by Paul Hughes, Ashland Independent. 

Sixty dollars in prizes were awarded 
for the three best newspapers, the winners 
being the Big Sandy News, Louisa, Ky.; 
the Anderson News, Lawrenceburg; and 
the Oldham Era, La Grange. Prof. M. 
V. Atwood of Cornell University was 
judge. Prizes were also awarded in job 
printing contests. 

In the election of officers for the en- 
suing year, G. B. Senff, Mt. Sterling 
Sentinel-Democrat, was chosen president ; 
L. S. Fitzhugh. of the Wilmore Enter- 
prise, vice-president; and J, Curtis Al- 
cock, Danville Messenger, secretary- 
treasurer. The executive committee con- 
sists of S. M. Saufley, Richmond Regis- 
ter; R. L. Elkin, Lancaster Record; W. 


PUBLISHER) 


by Clarence Woods, 


Editor & Publisher for July 8, 


L. Dawson, La Grange Era; Malcom 
Bayley, Louisville Times; Keen Johnson, 
Lawrenceburg News. Frankfort, the 
state capital, extended an invitation for 
the next meeting. 


AUSTIN STATESMAN SOLD 





Under Direct Management of Local 
Owners After Many Years 


Austin, Tex., July 2—The Austin 
Statesman, an afternoon and Sunday 
morning paper was sold by John Henry 
Kirby, noted Texas lumberman and its 
long-time owner, to a group of Austin 
business men, July Local newspaper 
men will have a controlling interest, it 
was announced, Judge Ireland Graves of 
Austin will be new president of the Capi- 
tol Printing Company, publishers, W. 
C. Storey, vice-president and Edmund 
Travis, present managing editor, secre- 
tary and treasurer. No changes will be 
made in the personnel, it was stated. 

Consideration of the transfer was not 
made public. The paper will be under 
direct management of local owners for 
the first time in many years. Long years 
ago, as the Austin morning newspaper, 
it was noted for its political partisanship. 

PROMOTIONS IN SYRACUSE 


Louis Burrill Made Assistant Publisher 
and Hosmer Managing Editor 


Changes and promotions announced re- 
cently by the Syracuse Journal company 
mark an almost complete reorganization 
of its editorial and business departments. 
A significant phase of the promotions 
was a general promotion of young men 
to editorial and executive positions. 

Louis D. Burrill, who was managing 
editor, was advanced to assistant pub- 
lisher, and T. Howard Hosmer, former 
city editor, was appointed managing edi- 
tor. 

J. Harold Slater, on the Journal in the 
past five years as reporter and for some 


1922 


time assistant city editor, takes the place 
of Mr. Hosmer on the city desk. 

W. H. Burrill, who was advertising 
manager, is advanced to the position of 
business manager. 

Curtis E. Van Dyke, who worked un- 
der Mr. Burrill as advertising solicitor, 
becomes advertising manager. 

Milton John Picou, for nearly two 
years state circulation manager, takes 
charge of the promotion department. 

W. J. Sanderson who worked under 
Mr. Picou succeeds him as state circula- 
tion manager. 

Dan Cupid also took a hand in the new 
arrangement by luring Mr. Picou and 
Miss Carolyn Esther Burrill, daughter of 
Harvey D. Burrill, publisher of the 
Journal, to the altar. The wedding took 
place June 20. Mr. and Mrs. Picou left 
for New York and sailed the following 
day for Bermuda. 





HEARST BUILDING IN PARIS 


Reported Will House I. N. S. and Uni- 
versal European Offices 


3y G. LANGELAAN 
Paris Editor, Epviror & PUBLISHER 


Paris, June 23—William Randolph 
Hearst during his recent visit to Paris 
negotiated the purchase of the building 
now occupied by the offices of Thomas 
Cook & Son, tourist agents, that stands 
at the corner of the Rue de la Paix and 
the Avenue de Opéra. In these prem- 
ises he intends to set up the Paris head- 
quarters of the International News and 
Universal Service. He also intends to 
develop a European end of these two 
services and through them supply the 
latest news from the United States and 
South America to the press of Europe. 

Hearst news service officials in New 
York said that they did not know of Mr. 
Hearst’s Paris purchase and declined to 
comment upon it. 
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Estill told several interesting stories and 
made a strong appeal for thorough 
organization of the newspaper men of the 
South. 

J. C. Hemphill of the Charleston News 
& Courier said his paper would celebrate 
its 100th anniversary during the year and 
he cordially invited the Southern news- 
paper men to meet with him in Charles- 
ton on the occasion. He said “What 
Charleston needs most of all is that 
Atlanta spirit, which had been referred 
to.” 

Robert Ewing of the New Orleans 
States said he felt that the South was 
unquestionably the section for the young 
man. He thought the association should 
get solidly together and work Kae cage" 
ly in the interest of all. F. P. Glass, of 
the Montgomery St edaiee was intro- 
duced by President Cabaniss as “the 
man to whom the success of the old 
association had been largely due and to 
whose inspiration the present gathering 
might be attributed.” Mr. Glass urged 
that the newspaper men should get to- 
gether with a view to increasing the 
circulation of each newspaper and build 
up advertising. “It is a business move- 
ment,” he said, “and all should go into 
it with that idea in view.” 

Bruce Haldeman of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Eugene Knott of the 
Louisville Post made brief remarks, join- 
ing in the general hope that the harmoni- 
ous union of the newspaper men of the 
South would result in great benefit to the 
industry. A. R. Holderby, Jr., of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch said he was 
young in the business, but could probably 
give some pointers on consolidation. He 
spoke interestingly on how the Richmond 
paners had gotten together. 

D. A. Tompkins urged that the news- 
papers of the South should work together 
not only for their own benefit but along 


industrial lines. “The newspapers of the 
South,” he said, “would have progressed 
in the same degree as other industries, 
had they had the same degree of union 
and harmony. What they need,” he said, 
“Is co-operation.” 

Interesting remarks were also made by 
C. R. Pendleton, of the Macon Telegraph. 
*. W. Barrett of the Birmingham Age 
Herald, and Charles Rucker of the S. S. 
S. company. 

The gathering of newspaper men then 
returned to the Piedmont Hotel where, 
after a short session, they adjourned sine 
die. 

The newspaper men present at the 
meeting included the following: 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


Advertiser. 
Charleston News & Courier. 
Charlotte Observer. 
Col. J. H. Estill, Savannah News. 
Paul E. Rapier, Mobile Daily Register. 
Eugene Knott of the Louisville Evening 
Post. 
3ruce 


F. P, Glass, Montgomery 
J. C. Hemphill, 
D. A. Tompkins, 


Haldeman, Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Robert Ewing. New Orleans States. 

Clark Howell, T. J. Kelley, J. R, Holiday 
and Mr. Nichols of the Atlanta Constitution. 

Ross C. Smith, Birmingham Age-Herald, 

James J. Smith, Birmingham Ledger. 

F. H. Miller, Montgomery Journal. 

V. H. Hanson, Montgomery Advertiser. 

Edgar M. Foster, Nashville Banner. 

James R. Gray, H. H, Cabaniss and Charles 
Atkinson, Atlanta Journal. 

E. B. Hook, Augusta Chronicle. 

C. I. Groover, Columbus Enquirer Sun. 

\. R. Holderby, Jr., Richmond Times 
Dispatch, 

R. L. McKinney, 

C. R. Pendleton, Macon Telegraph. 

Rufus N, Rhodes, Birmingham News. 

Louis N. Brueggehoff, Shreveport Times. 

T. T. Stockton, Jacksonville Times-Union. 

Col. John Temple Graves and Charles Daniel 


Macon News. 


of the Atlanta News. 
E. W. Barrett, Birmingham Age-Herald. 
P. H. Cambell, Macon Telegraph. 
F. By Avendell, Raleigh, N._C. om 


ROUNDTABLE FOR WASHINGTON 


Editors at Annual Meeting Will Be 
Guests to State College 


SeattL_e, Wash., July 5.—The _thirty- 
fifth annual convention of the Washing- 
ton State Press Association will be held 
July 14-15-16, at the State College of 
Washington, Pullman. The program is 
a round-table, all-newspaper one. State 
editors and publishers will discuss their 
problems. 

Editors will be guests of the State 
College while in Pullman and a dormi- 
tory will be turned over to them. All 
meals will be served in the college dining 
room. 

The program follows: 

“Ts the Franklin Price List Worth While?” 
—W. E. Brinkerheff, Nethow Valley joer, 
Winthrop; O. H. Olson, Pasco Herald; Royce 
H. Mitchell, Jr., Lewis River News, Woodland. 


“Editorial Page and Features.".—A. M. 
‘Murfin, Sunnyside Times; H. Sherman Mit- 
chell, Ferndale Record; Ray V. Cloud, Ed- 
monds Tribune-Review. 


“The Value of Association Work in Dollars 
and Cents.”—George H. Umbaugh, Kelso 
Kelsonian; J. P. Simpson, Grant County Jour- 
nal, Ephrata. 

“Community Work—How Much Shall I Do.” 
—George M. Allen, Topponish Review; Clar- 
ence Ellington, Chehalis Bee-Nugget; E. L. 
Wheeler, Waitsburgh =a E. S. Hultgrenn, 
Sprague Advocate; L. C. Weik, Odessa Record. 

“Covering the cies Field.”—William Ver- 


ran, Jr., Wapato Independent; George W. 
Nopp, Camas Post; L. D. Angevine, Stanwood 
ews 


“Advertising—Getting and 


Keeping It.”—H., 
1. Campbell, Vancouver B 


Columbian; M. 


Brown, Daily Journal of Commerce, Seattle: 
W. W. Gillies, Deer Park Union. 
“Circulation—How to Get and Hold It.”— 
J. M. Stoddard, Waterville Empire-Press; F. 
A. DeVos, Omak Chronicle; O. H. Woody, 


Okanogan Independent. 


“Twelve-Em Columns—A Help or a Hin- 
I 


drance.”—H. M. Leslie, Auburn Globe- 
Republican; S. H. Lewis, Lynden Tribune; 
Mrs. Alice H. Dyke, Zillah Mirror; Dan 
Cloud, Montesano Videtto. 

“Cost System—a Joy or a Joke.”—R, E. 
Reed, Kennewick Courier-Reporter; Grant C. 
\ngle. Mason County Journal, Shelton; De- 


Witt C. Owen, Marysville Globe. 
“Newspaper Sidelines."—R. D. Sawyer, 
Richland Advocate; W. R. Sproull, Prosse1 
Record-Bulletin; A. S. Sillyer, Sunnyside Sun: 
R. P. Richardson, Columbia County Dispatch. 
“Looking ’Em Over.”—M. L. Spencer, di- 
rector, School of Journalism, University of 
Washington; Fred W. Kennedy, assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism, University of Washing- 
ton, 
_ “Political Advertising.” 
Newport Miner. 


ONLY REPORTERS ADMITTED 


Fred L. Wolf, 


Press Cards Abuse at Landru Trial 
Missing in Second Big Case 

sy G. 

Paris Editor 


LANGELAAN 
, Epitor & Pupiistver 


Paris, June 23.— Newspaper men 
found it hard to gain admittance to the 
trial of Mme. Bessarabo and her daugh- 
ter for the murder of Mme, Bessarabo’s 
second husband. The cards issued to 
members of the press bore not only the 
name of the newspaper represented and 
the signature of its correspondent, but a 
photograph of the holder of the card. 
This was done to avoid the scenes which 
disgraced the trial of Landru at Ver- 
sailles, when all sorts of people got in 
with the aid of press cards. 

During that trial, representatives of 
small provincial papers, once inside the 
court, put their entrance cards into en- 
velopes marked “copy,” and these were 
carried by court ushers to an assistant 
outside. The assistant then loaned the 
card to anyone whose desire to see the 
famous trial in progress was productive 
of something tangible in exchange for 
the privilege. Fifty to a hundred francs, 
it is said, were willingly paid for the use 
of a press card. While one young lady 
disguised as a lawyer nearly succeeded 
in getting into court during the Bessarabo 
trial, no one got in on a press card ex- 
cept genuine members of the press. 


Summer School at Evanston 
Director H. F. Harrington, of the 
Medill School of Journalism, has opened 
a summer school of journalism at North- 
western University, Evanston, and a con- 
tinuation of the Daily Northwestern as 


a twice-a-week paper has been arranged 
for. 
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THEY ARE ALL IN THE DAY’S NEWS 











Miami Herald Phot 


Edgar Howard, editor of the Columbus (Neb.) 
Telegram, formerly Governor of the state, 
never solicited an advertisement or a sub- 
scription for his newspaper. Nevertheless he 
is able to spend a part of each year down in 
Miami, Florida. In many ways he resembles 
the famous citizen of that city, but, reader, 
let your eye roam upward to the right— 


One of Mayor Hylan’s pet hobbies is the 
newspapers, especially those of New York. 
He just loves to talk about them—also to 
them. Below we have him going through 
the grilling experience of being interviewed 
by Horace Wade, boy reporter of the Chicago 
American. At the age of 13 Horace wrote a 
book and he is only 15 now but has taken 
regular assignments and none of them come 
too big fcr him. 








Yes, C. W. Bollen, publisher of the Flint 

(Mich.) News, has many things in common 

with that Miami resident. He is a candidate 

for the state legislature and he is a “dry,” but 

if you will now allow your eye to continue 
to the right— 


About everybody in the world knows that 
there is a primary fight on out in Ohio right 
now. A large part of the responsibility of this 
wide spread knowledge is Charles Landon 
Knight, editor of the Akron Beacon-Journal, 
Springfield (O.) Sun, member of Congress 
and candidate for Governor. He is making 
good copy—and who knows, it’s Ohio and he’s 
Republican and a newspaper man. 








Photo by 


Internaticnal 























Here we have the only and the real William Jennings Bryan, citizen of Miami, who is now 
devoting his silver toned energies to defending the monkey from the very serious charge 
that it is responsible for what B. L. T. so aptly dubbed the so-called human race. His 
friend at his left, Dr. William T. Ellis, like him, swings a mean pen in behalf of the Sunday 
School cause in America. 


One reason G. Logan Payne was so happy when he was called to be publisher and gen- 
eral manager of the Washington Times was because of the bridle paths of which our 
national capital boasts, and take it from us, he was not selfish in this, as you will notice 
by glancing below. Mrs. Payne seems just as much at home as he does. 
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JOINT ADVERTISING FOR 
ALL FARMERS 


Major O’Keefe of Boston Teils Nursery- 
men’s Convention That Judicious 
Advertising Will Create Mark- 
ets for Anyone Using It 





Detroit, June 29.—Co-operative adver- 
tising is the certain route to efficient 
marketing for a wide number of groups 
of growers of fruits, berries and vege- 
tables, Maj. Patrick F. O’Keefe, head of 
the P. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, 
Boston, brought out here today in an ad- 
dress before the American Association of 
‘Nurserymen. 

“New England farms are run down 
and farmers work from morning until 
late at night for a bare living, furnish- 
ing eloquent testimony of failure to see 
the value of co-operation, backed by in- 
telligent advertising and selling methods,” 
he said. 

“You have on every hand ample evi- 
dence of the power of intelligently di- 
rected advertising. It has been the 
miracle working stimulator of many 
American industries. 

“One could extend indefinitely a list 
of the marvelous successes that have 
been the result of judicious advertising. 
It is only a few years ago that grape 
fruit were regarded as wholly worthless 
as an article of food. Advertising has 
made them a breakfast table necessity 
for all classes and has made fortunes for 
the growers of this and other Florida 
citrus fruits. 

“When the California walnut growers 
decided upon a campaign to popularize 
their product, they were faced with a 
number of complicated problems. Their 
product was widely grown throughout 
the country and to this competition there 
was added that of large imports from 
abroad. Heretofore, walnuts had been 
regarded as something for consumption 
during the holidays, especially around 
Christmas. This peculiarity of the mar- 
ket meant that a large surplus had fre- 
quently to be carried over long periods. 
By an advertising campaign, the Walnut 
Growers’ Association of California 
changed the consuming habit of the en- 
tire country and cleaned up a large sur- 
plus -which had been left on hand when 
the trade slump set it. As a result of 
that advertising campaign, walnuts are 
now sold throughout the entire year. 

“Tt is not so long ago that the Cali- 
fornia raisin growers consisted of an 
unorganized group of farmers who, in 
addition to the usual troubles that assail 
the farmer, were completely at the mercy 
of the packers. They never knew what 
their crop might be worth. They knew 
nothing of co-operative marketing and 
less of co-operative advertising. 

“They planted and tended their vines 
and Micawber-like waited and hoped for 
something to turn up that would give 
them at least a living in return for their 
labor. In 1912, they decided to try the 

value of organized effort, and the Cali- 
fornia Raisin Growers’ Association was 
formed. Today, practically all of the 
10,000 growers in the state are members 


and the ‘Sun Maid’ trade-mark of the 
association is known throughout the 
world.” 





REPORT INQUIRER HOME SOLD 





No Official Record and Sale Denied by 
Publisher’s Office 


Reports that the Philadelphia Inquirer 
has sold its buildings at 1109-111 Market 
street to the” Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway for $1,250,000, and that Col. 
James Elverson, owner of the Inquirer, 
has completed negotiations for a site at 
Broad and Callowhill streets, were denied 
this week by Col. Riverson’s secretary. 
Col. Riverson is out of town. 

“Our place on Market. street is never 
going to be disposed of,” declared the 
Inquirer representative. “It is true we 
are fast outgrowing our present quarters, 
but no changes or additions are contem- 
plated at this time. 

No official record of the reported sale 
of the Inquirer home has been filed at 
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the office of the Recorder of Deeds, but 
the rumor in Philadelphia newspaper cir- 
cles is that the Inquirer plans eventually 
to erect a building at Callowhill and 
Broad streets and maintain an advertising 
office in the present buildings, which ad- 
join the Philadelphia & Reading termi- 
nal. The Inquirer has occupied its pres- 
ent home, seven- and eight-story stone 
structures, assessed at $640,000, since 
1894. 





EDITORS TO STOP IN ST. PAUL 





Personnel Paper for Special Train 
Selected 
The St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 


and Daily News and the Association of 
Public and Business Affairs will enter- 
tain the members of the National Edi- 
torial Association on their arrival in St. 
Paul, July 10, on their way to the Mis- 
soula convention. They will be “taken 
in automobiles to Fort Snelling and other 
historical points in the vicinity and, of 
course, be feasted. 

B. F. Adams of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, Chicago, has been in 
St. Paul conferring with H. C. Hotal- 
ing, executive secretary of the associa- 
tion, regarding the mechanical equip- 
ment for the daily paper which is to be 
gotten out on the train. C. I. Johnson 
of the Johnson Manufacturing Company, 
St. Paul, will be the mechanic in charge 
of the printing plant. J. L. Gannon. one 
of the owners of the Austin (Minn.) 
News, will be the linotype operator and 
Henry Rogers of the Walker (Minn.) 
Pilot will direct the makeup and officiate 
as pressman. The N. E. A. party leaves 


Chicago, July 9, for Montana. P 





A Twelve-Cent Libel Verdict 


Former Mayor Glen Toole of Macon, 
Ga., was awarded a verdict for 12 
cents last week in his suit for $50,000 
against the Macon Telegraph. The libel 
suit was based on the publication of an 
account of an automobile accident in 
which it was stated the former mayor 
figured. It was shown that Mr. Toole 
was in no way connected with the acci- 
dent. The verdict carries with it liabil- 
ity to the Telegraph of 24 cents, the 
code providing that in libel suits the 
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costs adjudged against the defendant 
shall not exceed the amount of damages 
awarded. 





SUNDAY SCHOOLS TALK COPY 


Conference at donee City Discusses 


News and Ads 


Recommendations that Sunday School 
folk send news items to local papers in 
the shape they usually use news was 
made by newspaper men at the publicity 
conferences held in commection with the 
International Sunday School convention 
at Kansas City, June 21-27. One after- 
noon was spent considering what to ad- 
vertise in paid space from a Sunday 
School standpoint, and how the matter 
can best be set to attract attention. 

This is the first time the International 
Sunday School Association has held con- 
ferences at its quadrennial conventions 
on this subject and the interest was large. 
An exhibit of Sunday School display ads 
from all parts of the country attracted 
attention. Herbert H. Smith, assistant 
manager of the Presbyterian Publicity 
Department, New York, organized the 
conferences and presided. Among others 
who took part were Alfonso Johnson, 
manager Columbia Evening Missourian; 
D. T. Jonas. Sunday Schcol editor, Pitts- 
burgh Leader; Landon Laird, assistant 
Sunday editor, Kansas City Star, and 
Ralph Welles Keeler, in charge of pub- 
licity for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Chicago. 





Suspends Sunday Edition 


With the July 2 edition the Johns- 
town (Pa.) Ledger announced the tem- 
porary suspension of its Sunday edition, 
which was inaugurated April 9. The dis- 
continuance, the management states, was 
caused by the difficulty encountered in 
manning the mechanical department of 
the paper. The Sunday edition may be 
resumed in the Fall. 


Praise Gettysburg Service 


Washington correspondents who cov- 
ered the Gettysburg maneuvers of the 
Marine Corps have showered generous 
praise on Maj. Gen. Lejeune and other 
officers for the courtesies and facilities 
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PLANS have been completed and work 
will be started almost immediately 
on the new home of The Border Cities 
Star, Windsor, Ont. 

The building will be erected in the chief 
business section of Windsor, a lot with 
frontages of 100 feet and 83 feet, re- 
spectively, on two downtown thorough- 
fares, Ferry and Pitt streets. Prac- 
tically four stories in height, including 
a daylight basement, the building will 
be of stone and concrete construction. 

The Border Cities Star is the property 
of W. F. Herman, .also proprietor of 


the Saskatoon Daily Star and the Regina 
Post. The Star came into existence 
when Mr. Herman acquired the Windsor 
Record and changed the name of that 
paper, in September, 1918. Since taking 
over the Windsor Record, Mr. Herman 
has published the Star from that paper’s 
old plant. In the new building, provision 
is made for the installation of twenty 
linotypes and two presses. A new 48- 
page Hoe for the Star is now under con- 
struction. Hugh A, Graybiel is business 
manager and J. Ellison Young -editor of 
the Star. 





extended on the occasion of President 
Harding’s visit. Capt. John Craig had 
an airplane service which brought 
“copy” to Washington. 





Albany Stereotypers Get Raise 


Albany newspapers and their stereo- 
typers have concluded a new wage and 
working agreement under which _in- 
creases in pay are granted, but hours re- 
main unchanged. Foremen, who former- 
ly received $40 night and $38 days, are 
now paid $48 nights and $45 days; jour- 
neymen, whose former scale was $37 
nights and $35 days, now draw $45 nights 
and $42 days. Apprentice scales have 
also been revised. The former basis of 
$11.10 to $18.50 for night work, and 
$10.50 to $17.50 for days, has been 
changed to $10.13 to $29.25 for night 
work and $9.45 to $27.30 for days. Forty- 
eight hours is a week’s work. The con- 
tract is effective from May 1, 1922, to 
September 30, 1923. 





Wire Wage Settlement Hanging 


No agreement had been reached when 
Epitor & PUBLISHER went to press be- 
tween the committee representing the 
United Press, International News Serv- 
ice and Universal Service and that. rep- 
resenting the Telegraphers’ Union on 
press wire operators’ wages after July 
31, 1922. Conferences have continued 
over the past two weeks and there are re- 
ports that the dispute will shortly go to 
arbitration. It is understood that the 
contract provides for its expiration on 
July 31, with no provision for its con- 
tinuance in case of failure to reach a 
decision by conference or arbitration be- 
fore that date. 





Printers’ Wage Parleys Next Week 


Next week will see the beginning on 
conferences on wage scales and contract 
between the Publishers Association of 
New York City and Typographical Union 
No. 6._ The present contract, which ex- 
pired June 30, continues in force pend- 
ing negotiation of a new agreement. It 
is reported that the Typographical 
Union will demand an increase of $3 a 
week on all shifts, with a uniform 7%4- 
hour working period, day or night. The 
publishers have not yet stated their posi- 
tion. 





K. C. Mailers Signed for Two Years 


A two-year contract 
City (Mo.) newspapers 
mailers’ union continues the former 
scale of $33 for journeymen, day or 
night. The 48-hour week is provided and 
the apprentice ratio is set at 1 to 5. The 
contract is effective from March 31, 1922, 
to March 31, 19. 


between Kansas 
and the local 


Providence Engravers’ Pay Stands 


Former wages are continued under a 
two-year contract between Providence 
(R. I.) publishers and photo-engravers. 
Journeymen get $54 a week for night 
work and $50 for day work. The work- 
ing week is 43% hours, day or night. 
The contract is effective from January 
26, 1922, to January 26, 1924. 





Cincinnati Mailers’ Scale Continued 


A new agreement between Cincinnati 
newspaper publishers and Mailers Union 
No. 17 continues the former scale of 
wages—journeymen, $34.50 nights, $34 
days; apprentices, $18 to $24. The con- 
tract runs from June 9, 1922, to June 8, 
192 





Seattle Mailers Appeal Decision 


Appeal has been taken to the Interna- 
tional Board of Arbitration by the Seat- 
tle Mailers’: Union against the local arbi- 
trator’s decision reducing wages from $51 
to $48 per week. The decision was noted 
in Epitor & PuBLISHER last week. 





Price Cut in Idaho 


The Montpelier (Ida.) Examiner an- 
nounces a reduction in its subscription 
price from $2.50 per year to $2, getting 
back to the pre-war level. 
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ORIENTAL MONOTYPE SPEEDS UP WORK 
ON JAPANESE NEWSPAPERS 





Keyboard With 4,800 Characters, Ideograph and “Kana,’”’ Looks 
Like Locked Form of Type, Sets Column an Hour, 
Half the Time of Hand Composition 





By JOHN R. MORRIS 


Far Eastern f 

OKYO, May 8—The problem of 

mechanical typesetting which per- 
plexed Japanese publishers for so long 
has been solved at last, and the Oriental 
counterpart of the American monotype 
is now being put 


to practical use in 

















Phcto Asahi Shimbun 

Japanese monotype now coming into use to 
supplant hand-setting methods which have 
restricted size of Tokyo newspapers in the 
past. This simple piece of mechanism, in- 
vented by a Japanese typewriter expert, has 
only 4,800 charactess on its keyboard. No 
wonder the operator didn’t have time to 
“Look pleasant, please.” 


the leading newspaper plants of Tokyo. 
What the ultimate perfection of the 
Japanese monotype will mean to the pub- 
lishing business in this part of the world 
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The slug-casting machine, however 
great its benefits to others, was a failure 
when attempts were a to adapt it to 
the uses of newspapers Asia. What- 
ever an American aahek ‘he to say can 
be written in the 26 letters of the Eng- 
lish alphabet, but the minimum number 
of characters or ideographs with which a 
Japanese typesetter must be familiar is 
somewhere between 3,500 and 4,000—and 
to be really an efficient compositor he 
should recognize at sight about 4,500 
“letters.” These are the Chinese ideo- 
graphs, or word signs, in which the 
Japanese language has been written for 
centuries. In addition to these charac- 
ters, however, all the reading matter in 
a Japanese newspaper is written in 
“kana” characters, of which there are 
about 60. These lines of phonetic char- 
acters. by which the uneducated reader 
is enabled to understand the sybstance of 
the story, run parallel to the lines of 
Chinese idiographs. The Japanese com- 
positor, it will be seen, faces no simple 
task when he starts setting a news story 
or editorial in type. 

An accompanying illustration shows 
one corner of a large Tokyo daily’s com- 


posing room and several of the long 
cases in which the thousands of charac- 
ters are kept. Each compositor works 


at a case about four feet long and sev- 


eral inches taller than himself. Unless 
he runs across a particularly difficult 
construction he can find in this case all 
the type faces necessary so long as he is 
setting straight copy. Headline and dis- 
play types, all, in fact except the one 


face in which he is working are 
their separate cases. 


found in 


The monotype although it does not 
approach the speed in composition at- 
tained by the American slug machines, 


is capable of reducing by more than half 


the tme required for setting in type a 
given amount of Japanese copy. A col- 
umn, which formerly was set (excluding 
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As if it weren’t enough to memorize almost 5,000 Chinese characters, the symbols used in 
Japanese writing, these kimono-clad type-setters in a Tokyo newspaper cffice have to set 


every line of copy twice, the second time in a simpler 
may read. Their troubles are almost over—c. perhaps they have just begun. 


phonetic alphabet so the uneducated 
Japanese 


compositors in the future will have to master the newly invented monotype, which is said 


to make type-setting in Japan a cinch. 


can be judged best by those Americans 
who recall the days before Mergen- 
thaler’s epochal invention revolutionized 
methods of composition over more than 
half the world. 


headlines) in about two hours and ten 
minutes, now can be set on the monotype 
by an operator of average ability in an 
hour. The headlines are still set by 
hand. 
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As the second accompanying photo- 
graph makes plain, the mechanism of the 
Tagusese monotype is less complicated, 
for all its 4,800 characters than the 
American slug machines. The keyboard, 
which the man in the photograph is in 
position to operate, presents much the 
same appearance as a type-filled form, 
locked and stood on edge. It swings on 
an easy carriage so that the type-face de- 
sired comes directly under a single cen- 
tral key, contact with which releases the 
corresponding matrix. The mechanism 
is controlled by electricity. 

A Japanese company has been manu- 
facturing the monotypes for more than 
a year, to sell at prices varying with the 
size of the machine from $1,500 to $2,000. 
The machines now in operation were in- 
stalled as experiments and at the present 
time are being employed only in con- 
junction with the old hand-setting meth- 
ods. The results they have produced 
however, warrant the prediction that be- 
fore many years they will have been in- 
stalled in every plant where they can 
be afforded. 

The inventor, Kyota Sugimoto, is also 
the inventor of the Japanese typewriter, 
an ingenious machine which alone had 
won him the gratitude of the Japanese 
business world. His typewriter, to ac- 
commodate 4,800 characters, has a key- 
board much like that of the monotype 
and, for obvious reasons, is capable of 
turning ont only a small amount of work 
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in comparison with an American ma- 
chine. Consequently, it has never come 
into general use in Japanese newspaper 
offices, where copy is written almost 


exclusively by hand. 


BATEMAN HEADS TEXAS CLUBS 


Houston Gets Next State Ad Meeting— 
Vigilance Work Praised 


E. W. Bateman of 


Dallas was elected 
president of the 


Associated Advertising 


Clubs of Texas at a one-day meeting in 
Fort Worth. Other officers elected 
were: A. R. Milligan, El Paso, first 
vice president; R. C. Rowland, Fort 
Worth, second vice president; W. Reed 
May, Dallas, secretary-treasurer, and 
Boyce Martin, president of the clubs at 
= 


Houston was selected without opposi- 
tion for the meeting place in 1923. 
date for the convention next year will be 
determined by the board of directors, 
who were elected as follows: W. W 
Pique, Fort Worth; E. V. Crawford, 
Waco; H. L. Becker, Houston; 


Williams, Amarillo; A. H. 


The 


Lee 
Cadwallader, 


Jr., San Antonio; J. W. Bradley, EI 
Paso; C. N. Olson, Corsicana. 

Harold Kayton of San Antonio, vice 
president of the Southwest District As- 


sociated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
presided during the meeting, in place of 
George B. Foristall of Houston, retiring 
president, who was unable to attend. 
Work of the Better Business Bureau 
of Dallas was praised by several speak- 
ers and organization of similar bureaus 


in all cities of importance in Texas to 
safeguard the interests of advertisers, 
advertising men and the buying public 


was urged. It was announced that Hugo 
Swan, manager-counsel of the Dallas 
bureau, is in position to assist in the 
organization of similar bureaus wherever 
advertising men desire it. The Dallas 
bureau was the first of the kind to be 
organized in the Southwest, and since its 
inception a number of similar bureaus 
have been formed in other cities. 


Preacher’s Knock Van Loon’s Boost 


The Rev. Dr. Len G. Broughton of 
Grove Avenue Baptist Church, Rich- 
mond, Va., recently attacked the News- 
Leader of that city from the pulpit for 


publishing Hendrik Van 
of Mankind.” He objected particularly 
to the “evolution” idea contained in the 
early part of the story, declaring it noth- 
ing short of blasphemous. As a conse- 
quence, it is stated, more people are read- 
ing the story than before he launched 
the attack, his sermon having attracted 
many readers who had hitherto failed to 
notice it. 


Loon’s “Story 


I3 


BAKER ADMIRES PRESS 
OF GREAT I BRITAIN 


Well Edited, Teneamanaiitie Clean and 
of Wider Scope Than U. S. Papers, 
Says Syracuse Editor After 
Two-Month Trip 











Dr. William P. Baker litor of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard, re- 
turned June 30, accompanied by Mrs. 
Baker, from a two-month trip through 
England and France. Dr. Baker’s trip 
was in the nature of a vacation, he 
also wrote a series of les from his 
observation on political and nomic 
conditions in Europe 

Dr. Baker’s view of European political 
and economic conditions is not very op- 
timistic. The people in most European 
countries are burdened with heavy taxa- 
tion, and are struggling to get on their 
feet economically. Their progress in the 
direction of reconstruction, Dr. Baker as- 


serts, is slow. Only a um is recover- 
ing rapidly from the effects of the war, 
he said. 

Dr. Baker was impressed with the 
cleanliness from typographical errors of 
English newspapers. He recounted an 
interesting conversation on that subject 
with George Harvey, American Ambas- 
sador to England. Col. Harvey told Dr. 
Baker the morning before he met him, 


he found a typographical error on the edi- 


torial page of the London Times. He 
tore out the page and made a big red 
mark around the error and then mailed 


it to Lord Northcliffe. Col. He a said 
he expects someone at the London Times 


was fired when Northcliffe received the 
marked page. 
On the whole Dr. Baker was favor- 


ably impressed with newspapers in Eng- 
land. They are well-edited and well- 
written. Newspapers in Europe, accord- 
ing to Dr. Baker, cover world news more 
thoroughly than the usual American 
newspaper 

They also devote more 
liamentary proceedings 
newspapers do 


ittention to par- 
than American 


Large papers in London 


give a detailed account of the discussions 
in the both houses of the British par- 
liaament every day 

Newspapers in London go in for vari- 
ous promotion schemes, such as races, 
contests, etc. They always have an is- 
sue. If it is not a political issue, of which 
there are always plenty in England, and 


for that matter in every European coun- 
try, then it is judicial, « 
thing that furnishes material for 
attack on opponents. Headlines on Lon- 
don papers are increasing in size rapidly, 


riminal; or any- 


good 


Dr. Baker says. Three and four-co!umn 
heads are common now, and very. fre- 
quently even a local story is played up 
with a five or six-column head, some- 
thing English newspapers used to shrink 
from and regard with horror in Ameri- 
can newspapers not so very long ago. 

If any American thinks newspaper 
boys in the United States are more en- 
terprising than their brethren in England, 
what would he say to an enterprise like 
this? 

On the night of the Lewis-Carpentier 
fight in Paris, newsdealers in London 
were left with a large number of unsold 
copies of the afternoon papers on their 
hands. When the news of Carpentier’s 
victory reached London, the newsies 
stamped their unsold copies with a rubber 
stamp saying that Carpentier won the 
fight from Lewis. There was not a word 
about the result of the fight in the news, 
but the stamp on the top of the front 
page helped the newsdealers to get rid 


of their unsold stock. 


Bellaire Leader Has New Press 


The Bellaire Daily Leader has 
installed a rotary cylinder press 
with a capacity of 20,000 papers an 
hour and a new stereotyping room. The 
paper of June 22 was the first to be 
printed upon the new press, which dis- 
places a flat-bed press. All of the old 
equipment except the typesetting ma- 
chines have been replaced with new ma- 
terial. 


(Ohio) 
Goss 
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FEDERAL TAXATION AND ACCOUNTING 
FROM NEWSPAPER STANDPOINT 





Complete Decision of Internal Revenue Department Allowing 
Newspapers to Add Moneys Expended in Building 
Circulation Structure to Capital Invested 





By CLIFFORD YEWDALL, A. S. A. A., C. P. A. 


Epirorial 
an article devoted 
tisers, conducted by Mr. Yewdall. 
in Epiror & PvuBLisnerR of 
Mr. Yewdall will deal with the 
accounting, as gathered from his 
yver the country. He will endeavor 
Enitor & PUBLISHER. 
ment “T am not 
requiring the best 
special study. The 
on discussions of the chairman of the 
Arnold L. Guesmer, 


each week to taxation 


December 10, 


a lawyer and I 
attention of an 


HERE have been so many requests 
for the full Internal Revenue depart- 
ment’s ruling of the income tax unit per- 
mitting newspapers to include as invested 
capital the cost of building up their 
circulation structure that the same is now 
presented herewith for the benefit of the 
readers of Epitor & PUBLISHER: 
“Section 326, Article 840: Surplus and 
undivided profits: additions to surplus 
account. (Also Section 325, Article 811.) 


“*Held, in the matter of the contention 
of the M. Company and the O. Company, 
taxpayers engaged in the publication of 


newspapers, that moneys expended out of 





earned surplus or current earnings for 
the sole purpose of building up the circu- 
lation structure may be added to capital 
invested when proper proof of such ex- 
penditures is made and amended returns 
for prior years have been filed, and that 

ulation structure so built up is intangi- 

perty as defined in the regulations 


‘The committee has had under con- 
sideration the general question presented 
by the M. Company and the O. Company, 
taxpayers engaged in the publication of 
new P: ipers, as to W hether items expended 
for circulation building are part of in- 


eaiinl capital; also whether the circu- 
lation structure should be considered as 
tangible or intangible property. During 


the latter part of July, 1921, a hearing 
was granted to the parties, at which time 
they were represented by attorneys. 

“It appears that many corporations en- 
gaged in the publication of newspapers 
have built their circulation structure 
through the expenditure of earnings. 
Some papers, however, acquired for a 
cash consideration this structure. It is 
contended that a newspaper concern can- 
not make any money until the circulation 
structure is established. The extent to 
which it can sell advertising space and 
the price which it can get for that space 
are dependent on the size and character 
of that structure—that is the form of cir- 

culation. 

‘There is no doubt that this structure 
is property which produces earnings on 
which the corporation pays tax, and there 
is no doubt that the amount of the earn- 
ings is measured to a great extent by the 
character of the circulation structure 
and that the extent and character of the 
structure are dependent upon the ex- 
penditures made to build or to purchase 
it. 

“Tt was pointed out that in the sale of 
newspaper property the principal thing 
considered by the purchaser is the cir- 
culation structure. In many cases the 
expenditures made for this structure have 
not been reflected in surplus, due to the 
concern’s book-keeping practice. 

“It has been the policy of the Bureau, 
in instances where the expenditures made 
in building the circulation structure are 
not reflected in surplus on the books of 
account, to give special treatment and 
assess the taxes under the provisions of 
section 210 of the 1917 Act and sections 
327 and 328 of the 1918 Act. It is now 
contended that this practice should be dis- 
continued and that corporations publish- 
ing newspapers should be permitted to 
increase the surplus account by an amount 
sufficient to cover the expenditures for 
building the circulation structure, and 
hat the regulations which classify the 
circulation structure as intangible prop- 
erty should be repealed. 


legal discussions in my 


Note.—Beginning with this issue of Epitor & PustisnHer there will be 
problems affecting 
This is really 
1921, 
everyday problems of newspaper taxation reports and 
personal experiences in 
to answer any 
In taking up the work, 


newspapers and adver- 
a continuation of the series begun 
and carried into March of this year 


working for publishers all 
questions asked of him through 
he desires to make the following state- 


appreciate that Federal tax cases present problems 
accountant and a lawyer who has given the subject 
articles are based to a considerable extent 
Federal Taxation Committee of the A. N. 

of the Minneapolis bar, 


with whom I have worked on tax cases.” 


“In order to reach a correct conclusion 
in this matter it is necessary to examine 
the provisions of the statute defining 
tangible and intangible property ; also the 
provisions defining invested capital. 

“Section 207 of the Revenue Act of 
1917 provides that capital invested in- 
cludes the following: 


“*(a) In the case of a corporation or 
partnership: (1) Actual cash paid in, 
(2) the actual cash value of the tangible 
property paid in other than cash for 
stock or shares in such corporation or 
partnership at the time of such payment 
(but in case such tangible property was 
paid in prior to January first, nineteen 
hundred and fourteen, the actual cash 
value of such property as of January 
first, nineteen hundred and fourteen, but 
in no case to exceed the par value of the 
original stock or shares specifically issued 
therefor), and (3) paid in or earned 
surplus and undivided profits used or em- 
ployed in the business, exclusive of un- 
divided profits earned during the taxable 
year: 

" (bh) The trade-marks, 
brands, the franchise of a corporation or 
intangible property, 


good will, trade 


partnership, or other 


shall be included as invested capital if the 
corporation or partnership made payment 
bona fide therefor specifically as such in 
cash or tangible property, the value of 
such good-will, trade-mark, trade brand, 
franchise, or intangible property, not to 
exceed the actual cash or actual cash 
value of the tangible property paid there- 


for at the time of such payment. 


“Article 47, Regulations 41 defines 
tangible property and intangible property 
as follows: 

‘The 


term “other tangible property” 
as used in section 207 will be construed 
to mean property of a character similar 
to good will, trade-marks and the other 
specific kinds of property enumerated in 
the same clause. With respect to property 
not clearly of such a character, rulings 
will be issued as occasion may demand to 
indicate whether it shall be regarded as 
tangible or intangible.’ 


“Section 326 (a) of the Revenue Act 
of 1918 provides that invested capital in- 
clude the following: 


“«(1) Actual cash bona fide paid in 
for stock or shares; 

“*(2) Actual cash value of tangible prop- 
erty, other than cash, bona fide paid in 
for stock or shares at the time of such 
payment, but in no case to exceed the par 
value of the original stock or shares spe- 
cifically issued therefor 

*(3) Paid in or earned surplus and un 
divided profits: not including surplus and 
undivided profits earned during the year.’ 


“Section 325 (a) of the Revenue Act 
of 1918 provides, in part, as follows: 


“ "The term “intangible property” means 
patents, copyrights, secret processes and 
formule good-will, trade-marks, trade 
brands, franchises and other like property; 

“*The term “tangible property” means 
stocks, bonds, notes, and other evidences 
of indebtedness, bills and accounts re- 
ceivable, leaseholds and other property 
other than tangible property. 

“Article 811 of Regulations 45 pro- 
vides, in part, as. follows: 

so ee Associated Press, 
Press, and similar 
scription lists and 
tangible property.’ 


United 
franchise, and sub- 
mailing lists are in- 


“Article 840, Regulations 45, provides 
in part as follows 


“*A corporation’s books of account will 
be presumed to show the facts. If it 
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claims that its capital or surplus account 
is understated the burden of proof will 
rest upon it. Additions to such accounts 
will be accepted to the following extent: 


**(3) Amounts which have been ex- 
pended in the past for intangible prop- 
perty of any kind can be restored to capital 
or surplus account only to the extent that 
the corporation specifically paid such 
amounts for the intangible property as 
such. For provisions related to patents 
see article 843. 

“*(4) Adjustments 
rect other errors 
account may be 
lowing article.’ 


“Article 841, Regulations 45, reads in 
part as follows: 


necessary to cor- 
found in the books of 
made. But see the fol- 


“ ‘Additions to surplus which a corpora- 
tion may desire to make under the pre- 
ceding article fall broadly into two classes: 

“*(1) To correct returns of net income 
for prior years in which actual erro:s 
have been made, as for example where ex- 
cessive depreciation has been deducted, 
additions to plant and equipment or other 
capital charges have been charged off as 
an expense, inventories have been taken 
upon a wrong basis of valuation, etc. 

“*(2) To reinstate in surplus deductions 
from income which are as a matter of 
good accounting to some extent optional, 
such as experimental expenses, patent liti- 
gation, development of good will through 
advertising or otherwise, etc. 

‘Adjustments falling in class (1) will 
be permitted for all years whether before 
or after March 1, 1913, provided amended 
returns of net income are filed for each 
year in which an erroneous return has been 
made . . Adjustments falling in class 
(2) can be permitted, as in such cases 
it is considered that the corporation has 
exercised a binding option in deducting 
such expenses from income. An election of 
this sort which was made concurrently 
with the transaction cannot now be re- 
vised, and amended returns in respect 
thereof can not be accepted.’ 

“From the foregoing it will be noted 
that earned surplus is a part of the in- 

vested capital. It does not matter 
whether this earned surplus is invested 
in plant and equipment or is retained in 
cash. The Bureau has consistently held 
that amounts which have been expended 
in the past for intangible property of any 
kind can be restored to surplus account 
to the extent that the corporation spe- 
cifically paid such amounts in cash for 
the intangible property as such. Res- 
toration to surplus account can be made 
only when the amounts expended can be 
identified. The corporation must, in or- 
der to restate the surplus account, show 
that the amounts expended were ex- 
pended specifically for an asset whether 
tangible or intangible. 

“In a recent case decided by the com- 
mittee it was held that expenditures made 
for building up the, circulation structure 
may be added to capital invested when 
proper proof is made. In that case the 
expenditures asserted were for inclusion 
in the columns of certain special features, 
the company claiming not to have re- 
sorted to any spectacular methods such 
as offering premiums, prizes, bonuses, 
etc. 

“The propriety of capitalizing such 
amounts as can be determined to have 
been expended for the increase in circu- 
lation can ndt be questioned, but in most 
cases which have come before the com- 
mittee it has not been practicable to as- 
cribe the increase in circulation to any 
specific part of the expenditure. 

“The difficulty in most cases seems to 
be that the taxpayer can not furnish 
satisfactory evidence to prove his case. 
Each case must be adjusted and settled 
upon its own merits and if a taxpayer 
can prove the case then the matter of re- 
stating the surplus is a simple one. 

“If the records of any taxpayer are 
so kept that proof of the amount invested 
in the circulation structure can be made 
in actual figures and can be identified as 
specifically paid in building up the cir- 
culation structure, the committee cannot 
see any reason for denying such taxpayer 
the right to restate the surplus. 

“Taxpayers of this class who have not 
kept sufficient records and who are un- 
able to prove their cases are entitled to 
the benefit of section 210 of the Revenue 
Act of 1917, and sections 327 and 328 of 
the Revenue Act of 1918. The tax in 
these cases must be established on a com- 
parative basis. The only proper com- 


paratives would be such concerns as could 
show the cost of circulation structure and 
in this way the entire capital invested 
may be recognized in computing the tax 
of a concern which can not properly 
prove its case. 

“The committee does not think favor- 
ably of the suggestion made by the at- 
torneys that affidavits should be secured 
from a large number of publishers show- 
ing the cost per subscriber of their cir- 
culation structure and the use of these 
affidavits in arriving at a cost per unit 
per subscriber for the purpose of invested 
capital. This basis is too speculative for 
use in the computation of invested capi- 
al. 

“After making an exhaustive study of 
the principle involved and the assessment 
of taxes against taxpayers engaged in the 
business of publishing newspapers, the 
Committee must decline to accept the 
view of the attorneys for the taxpayers 
with respect to classification of circula- 
tion structure. 

“The regulations properly classify such 
property as ‘intangible property. How- 
ever, expenditures of an investment na- 
ture may be made a part of earned sur- 
plus, upon submission of appropriate 
proof and the amounts so expended may 
be included in earned surplus, whether 
expanded for tangible or intangible 
property. 

“In view of the foregoing, the Commit- 
tee is of the opinion in the matter of the 
argument of the M. Company and the O. 
Company, taxpayers engaged in the pub- 
lication of néwspapers, that moneys ex- 
pended out of earned surplus or current 
earnings for the sole purpose of building 
up the circulation structure may be added 
to capital invested, when proper proof 
of such expenditures i is made and amend- 
ed returns for prior years have been 
filed, and that the circulation structure 
so built up is tangible property as de- 
fined in the regulations.” 

This ruling will be explained and an- 
alyzed in the next issue of Evitor & Pus- 
LISHER, 
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Oklahoma Aspirant for Congress Would 
Also Kill Sunday Papers 


National legislation to suppress Sun- 
day newspapers and to exclude from the 
mails new spapers containing full-page ad- 
vertisements, is advocated by Thomas 
Pratt Hopley of Enid, Okla., candidate 
to succeed Manuel Herrick as congress- 
man from the Eighth Oklahoma district. 
Mr. Hopley outlined his position on 
these subjects in a speech in Oklahoma 

City. 

On the question of newspaper adver- 
tising, Hopley says: “If an advertiser 
can not tell the truth about his bargains 
in one-fourth page ad, he is a false. wit- 
ness on bargains and should not be per- 
mitted the use of the pannel 


No Denstion Tax on U. S. Papers 


Ottawa, Ont. July 3.—Parliament 
has concluded its session without taking 
any action on proposals to tax United 
States publications coming into Canada. 
The proposals came from a variety of 
sources, including women’s organiza- 
tions, which have been endeavoring to 
prohibit the entrance of “salacious” 
publications; war veterans, whose target 
has geen the Hearst papers and maga- 
zines, and the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, which advocated taxation 
of imported publications in order to en- 
courage domestic publishers. The House 
of Commons declined to take any action. 


Sales Tax Exemption for Job Shops 


Ottawa, Ont., July 3.—While the 
sales tax ge nerally has been increased 50 
per cent, proprietors of job plants doing 
a business of $10,000 or less a year. will 
be exempted. This will benefit owners 
of country weeklies. 

——— 


New Column Size 


The New York Evening Mail has 
changed its size of column from 1214 
to 12 ems. 
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CHARLES J. BILLSON 
DIES IN CALIFORNIA 


Pioneer Special Newspaper Representa- 
tive Was an Invalid for 15 Years— 
Old Associates Pay Tribute— 

Son Only Survivor 

Charles J 
neer special representatives 
in America, died of paralysis, June 29, 
at the home of 
his only son, 
Marcus, in Los 
Angeles, Cal ; 

Though out ot 
active business 


Billson, one of 
newspaper 


the pio- 


since 1909, the 
name of Charlie 
Billson has re- 


mained a by-word 
in the field of 
business he 
helped establish. 
His friends were 
legion and one of 
his old co-work- 
ers, Wallace G. 
Brooke, expressed 
the sentiment of all who knew him when 
he said to Epitor & PusLtisHer, Wednes- 
day. in discussing his old friend’s demise: 
“There never was a finer man or truer 
friend than Charlie Billson. In all the 
years we worked in the same field to- 
‘ when ethics were unknown, and 
in the years since his retirement, I have 
never heard other than the highest com- 
plime: its and praise for Charlie Billson. 
His death, while expected daily for years, 
nevertheless is a hard shock to everyone 
of us who knew him.” 

A farewell dinner of Mr. Billson’s old 
cronies was tende red him in 1909, on his 
retirement from business, at the Hotel 
Brevoort, New York. Many of those 
who participated still recall it often as 
one of the outs standing social functions in 
the history of American advertising. He 
was also tendered a dinner on the same 
occasion by the Six-Point League of 
New York, which he helped found. 

Mr. Billson started his business as a 
special advertising representative of 
newspapers back in the nineties with of- 
fices in the Tribune building. One of his 
most intimate friends was “Hud” Clarke, 
the Park Row _ banker. He © suf- 
fered a stroke of paralysis, and was 
forced in retirement in 1909. He sold out 
his Western business to John Glass and 
his Eastern business to I. A. Klein, 
transferring in the transaction the repre- 
sentation of such well known news- 
papers as the Pittsburgh Press, the De- 
troit News, Grand Rapids Press, Bay 
City Times, etc. He went to the Pacific 
Coast and then to Honolulu. Some time 
ago he returned to California and has 
been living with his son, Marcus, in Los 
Angeles. 

His continued bad health, involving 
several other strokes of paralysis, served 
to cut him off almost entirely from even 
his most intimate friends, and little had 
been heard from him directly since five 
years ago, when his misfortune was in- 
tensified by the death of his wife in an 
explosion of an oil stove. 

As an evidence of the 
esteem in which Mr. Billson was held, 
several of the newspapers which Mr. 
Billson represented are said to have paid 
him a salary up to the day of his death, 
although he severed his connection with 
them years ago. His only survivor is his 
son, Marcus 


CHuarres ff, 


RILLSON 


affection and 


GEORGE SIEBERT KILLED 


N. Y. Tribune Man Unloading Paper 
Train Hit by Wild Engine 


George Siebert, aged 37, of the New 
York Trisune circulation staff, was 
killed early in the morning of July 4, 
when a runaway locomotive crashed into 
the newspaper truck he was helping to 
load at Asbury Park, N. J. Mr. Siebert 
was a member, of the home office staff 
and was detailed to Asbury Park for the 





Editor 


summer to supervise the resort distribu- 
tion of the Tribune. Two Asbury Park 
newsdealers were killed, and those in- 
jured in the crash included William E. 
Johnson, president of the Jersey News 
Company, and several local laborers who 
were loading the three newspaper trucks, 
all of which were destroyed. Harry 
Barnett, head of the Asbury Park News 
Company, who was standing on the plat- 
form, was unhurt. 

The New York newspaper train of 
several a cars has dropped its 
Asbury Park bundles at the main station 
shortly after six o’clock every morning 
for several years and the trucks have 
been accustomed to back across the 
northbound track and load directly from 
the southbaund cars. The engine which 
crashed into the trucks was said to be 
speeding north at forty miles an hour. 
Witnesses state that no whistle was 
heard and that the headlight was invisi- 
ble through the fog until the locomotive 
was less than a city block distant. 


SAMUEL G. GOSS DEAD 





Was a Founder and President of Famous 
Printing Machine Firm 


Samuel George Goss, one of the 
founders of the Goss Printing Press Com- 
pany, Chicago, and for many years its 
president, died 
June 29 at Glen- 


coe, Ill. He was 
one of the best 
known printers 
in the United 


States and was 
the inventor and 
patentee of many 
designs that have 
meant much for 
the development 
of the newspaper 
press of today. 
Mr. Goss re- 
ceived his start 
asa practical 
printer, and out of this experience grew 
his desire for improvement of the 
presses which he knew. In 1885 — 
G. Goss, his brother Frederick L. Goss, 
and Joseph J. Walser organized the 
Goss Printing Press Company. He re- 
tired from active management of the 
business three and a half years ago. 
Mr. Goss was born in Chicago, March 5, 





Samuet G. Goss 


1858. He is survived by his wife, 
Louise C. Goss, his daughter Mrs. 
Harold H. Elliott, and Samuel G. Goss, 
Jr. 


Obituary 


Tuomas F. Hunt, aged 54, former 
political editor of the Boston Globe and 
of the Boston Post, and for a number 
of years a reporter on the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, died in Seattle recently. It 
is believed he died of heart failure. Mr. 
Hunt came to Seattle with his family 
from Boston in 1909, and joined the 
Post-Intelligencer. Four years ago, he 
joined the staff of the prosecuting at- 
torney, and two years ago opened a law 
office of his own. 

Joun W. Brapner, father of Curtis C. 
Bradner, conductor of “The Hill Top,” 
column in the Detroit Journal, died at 
St. Johns, Mich., recently. 

CLARENCE E. Sturcis, aged 62, for 24 
years editor of the Boston Herald and 
for several years editor of the Kansas 
City Post, died at Hanford, Cal., on July 


2, from heart disease. 


RicHarp B. PRENDERGAST, aged 67, for 
the past ten years in the stereotype de- 
partment of the Chicago Tribune, died 
in Chicago this week. 

RussELtL Monroe, aged 44, assistant 
professor of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma and former Oklahoma 
City newspaper man, died suddenly in 
Norman from heart failure. 

Mrs. R. S. Bryarty, Texas newspaper 
woman, died in Center, Tex., last week. 
Mrs. ‘Bryarly was a member of the 
Texas Press Association and had been 
editor and publisher of several Texas 
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newspapers. She was forced to retire 
from active work several years ago on 
account of failing eyesight. 

E. M. Tate, aged 76, for 40 years 
editor and publisher of the Sulphur 
Springs (Tex.) News-Telegram, died 
there June 27. 

Ceci. T. BaGnatt, 72, for nearly 50 
years editor and publisher of the Turn- 
ers Falls (Mass.) Reporter, died July 
2 after being suddenly taken ill. Mr 
Bagnall was employed at one time on the 
Worcester (Mass.) Press. He was one 
of the founders of the Providence (R. 
I.) Sunday Dispatch, the first Sunday 
newspaper in New England outside of 
Boston. He also was a member of the 
National Association of Humorists. 

A. T. PuGu, veteran railroad man and 
father of L. Eugene Pugh, of the New- 
port News Daily Press, who is president 
of the Virgin:a Press Association, died 
June 26 at Manakin, Va. 

CLARENCE L, CULLEN, well known as a 
sports feature writer for .New York 
newspapers and magazines, died suddenly 


at West Deal, N. J., June 29. 
Mrs NELI 1 CHESLIE STURTEVANT, 
aged 53, wife of John L. Sturtevant, ed- 


itor and publisher of the Wausau ( Wis.) 
Record-Herald, died after a long illness. 





Harden Out of Danger 


\ man named Weichardt has been ar- 
ans in connection with the attack in 
Berlin on July 3 on Maximillian Harden, 
noted editor and political writer. _Wei- 
chardt, according to the police, possessed 
a membership card in the Association of 
National Soldiers. The man who at- 
tacked Herr Harden with a_ blackjack 


while Weichardt acted as lookout has 
been identified as former Lieut. Walter 
Ankermann. Herr Harden is resting 


easily and is considered out of danger. 





Ahern Leaves World Wide 


Harry A, Ahern, vice-president of the 
World Wide Advertising Corporation, 


New York, will resign from that organi- 
zation July 20. He has not made public 
his plans for the future. No other 
changes are announced in the World 
Wide organization. 





Minnesota Daily Cuts Price 


The Virginia (Minn.) Daily Virginian 
has reduced its prices from 15 to 10 
cents per week and from $6 to $4 a year, 
single copies selling for two cents. This 
step, the management announces, is “due 
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to the continual downward trend of 
prices since the World War, the slump 
in printing paper from the mills and the 
reduction in freight. 


SEATTLE AMERICAN OFF AGAIN 





Delay in Ccttinn Machinery Puts Off 
Start to End of August 
(By Telegraph to Evttror & PuBLISHER) 


SEATTLE, Wash., July 
of the Seattle American, 
noon newspaper, has been postponed 
again. William J. Davis, publisher, de- 
clared today that it will be the end of 
August before the first copy will come 
from the press. Delay in getting a press 
and stereotyping equipment is assigned as 
cause for postponement of publication. 

Offices have been established on 9th 
avenue, between Pike and Union streets. 
Linotypes and monotypes have been in- 
stalled. Mr. Davis has his business head- 
quarters there. Moritz Thomsen, Seattle 
capitalist, has been appointed a_ trustee 
of the paper, succeeding the late Richard 
A. Ballinger The other trustees are 
Reginald H. Parsons and F. K, Sturve. 


5.— Publication 
tabloid after- 





Gastee Star Fails to Appear 


The Gloucester (Mass.) Star, which 
was scheduled to publish its first edition 
July 1; has not yet appeared. Efforts by 
Epitor & PustisHer to reach H. Ar- 
mand De Masi, who was to have been 
publisher and editor of the Star, have 
been unavailing. Telegrams are re- 
ported undeliverable by the Western 
Union Company for the stated reason 
that “addressee has left the city, office is 
vacant and present address unknown.” 


New York Weekly Suspends 


The Vernon (N. Y.) News, published 
weekly by Bates & Carr, suspended pub- 
lication July 1. J. C. Bates announced 
that the reason was principally increased 
cost of publication and the fact that the 
job printing department had increased 
so that it requires more time at a greater 
remuneration, 





Speaking 
of Rate 
Reductions 


The last 6 months Post Of- 
fice statement of the Wash- 
ington Times shows an av- 
erage daily increase of over 
22 per cent. 


The absence of any rate in- 
crease during the past year 
makes this circulation in- 
crease equivalent to a most 
extraordinary rate reduction. 


No wonder national adver- 
tisers increased their space 
for the past seven months un- 
til the gain totals OVER A 
QUARTER OF A MIL- 
LION LINES. 


THE 
WASHINGTON 
TIMES 


3c Daily, 10c Sunday 
G. LOGAN PAYNE, Pub. 


National Advertising Representative 
G. LOGAN PAYNE 
Chicago, Detroit, 
St, Louis and Los Angeles. 
PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, 
New York and Boston, 
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The Linotype is built to give many years of satisfying 
service for the small user as well as the large—next 
door to the factory or ten thousand miles from it. 


There can be no compromise in its construction. Every 
part of the Linotype is there because the machine is 
better for it and every part fits into the big scheme 
of simple operation. 


The illustration shows the operator changing a Linotype split magazine. He can make a 
change of face in less time than it would take a hand compositor to get out a case of type. 























Exhibitors at Boston Graphic Arts Exposition This advertisement composed entirely on the LINOTYPE 
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Editor 


WHY NOT A PROPAGANDA EDITOR FOR 
THE NEWSPAPER? 





A Thought That Some Free Publicity Offerings May Be Worth 
Culling Over for Material to Pass on to Public in 
Their True Guise 





By HARRY PENCE 


Epitoriat Note 
. , 


ind was formerly charge of the 


AM a “Morgue Man.” Heaven for- 


bid that I add—‘“and a good one, 


too,” for there aint no sich animal. 
But anyway I am what I am and 
there reaches my desk every day 


everything that comes in the mail that 
nobody else wants. It is my duty to 
look it all over and “file for reference” 
such of it as seems worthy of that 
treatment. 

And what is it that comes in? Propa- 
ganda mostly—and by propaganda I 
do not mean merely the miscellaneous 
offerings of the occasional and semi- 
occasional publicity fiends, but the 
carefully prepared advance-sheets, 
proof-sheets, brochures, clip-sheets, 
“editorial review copies” and so on, of 
the leagues, the societies and other 
organizations eager to advance their 
various causes. And then there is the 
class of magazines shrewdly named 
to camouflage their intent and purpose. 

In addition to these are the publica- 
tions of various organizations whose 
achievements entitle them and _ their 
work to the most respectful attention 
—more attention than they get be- 
cause they are lost amid the ruck of 
the other worse-than-useless matter 
which somebody is receiving payment 
for producing and someone is paying 
for. 

The sad part of it is that occasien- 
ally the paper receives over the wire 
condensed and sometimes garbled sy- 
nopses of this matter, when, were it 
not for the volume of “junk” with 
which it -is associated, versions that 
would not be misleading to the reader 
could be prepared in the office. 

Therefore, why not a Propaganda 
Editor? 

The Exchange Editor is a worthy 
and established fixture. He does more 
than clip interesting fillers—that is, if 
he is alive to his opportunities and is 
encouraged in his efforts. But the 
field for the Propaganda Editor is, or 
could be made, even m~re important 
for— 

Propaganda is more advanced than 
News; 

Propaganda has always preceeded 
the News; 

Without propaganda much that oc- 
curred would never have become 
News; 

Propaganda is every day preparing 
the way for the News. 


Wit Be 
THE News or Tomorrow! 


Tue PROPAGANDA OF Tonay 


Tell that to the busy editor who in 
the very nature of things can concern 
himself only with facts—established or 
alleged—and he will say you are crazy, 
remark that this is his busy day and 
forget all about it; but it is true—and 
more generally true today than ever 
before. 

But, of course, I would not be un- 
derstood as saying that there is news, 
or the making of news, in each piece 
or any considerable proportion of the 
publicity that every mail brings in, 
any more than there is anything of 
news value in the nightly rush for the 
trolley cars, the Sunday morning ser- 
mon, or the perfunctory directors’ 
meeting of a commercial or an indus- 
trial corporation. 


The writer of this article is the librarian of the Cincinnati Enquire1 
f re ference 


department of the Detroit News. 


To make the proper distinctions, if 
to do so is possible, it is necessary to 
review what comes in, to thresh the 
grain from the chaff—to seek the 
needle in the haystack. 

There is a wise saying on the sub- 
ject somewhat to the effect that the 
harvest is not worth the gathering 
and sorting, and I would quote it if I 
could recall it with sufficient distinct- 
ness, or had the time to look it up, 
but as it would only be to disagree the 
effort would be waste of time. 

From a desk full I select at random: 

The National Research Council’s 
permanent secretary wants to know 
what science is going to do about the 
passing of the sirloin steak. Cheaper 
food must be procured for livestock 
and we ought to have a National Insti- 
tute of Nutrition. 

The Chinese Famine Fund Commit- 
tee sends copy and matrices. 

A sizable pamphlet is entitled, 
“Theodore Roosevelt and the Mooney 
Case.” 

The National Board of the Y. W. C. 
A. sends a clip-sheet for “immediate 
release.” 

Matrix and portrait from the Amer- 
ican and French Children’s League. 

Publicity for National Foreign 
Trade Convention, with return 
stamped postcard, offering elaborate 
two-column to full page illustrated 
features. 

The American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation tells of the alarming preva- 
lence of venereal diseases and urges 
remedial measures. 

The University of Virginia 
claims its historic surroundings. 

The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America asks if we are not 
to look to Europe for our spiritual 
strength. 

The League for Industrial Rights 
sends its monthly publication, “Law 
and Labor.” 

The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration informs us of the intent and 
purpose of a new fruit marketing com- 
mittee and other live topics in its 
weekly news letter No. 14. 

The Joint Distribution Committee of 
the American Funds for Jewish War 
Sufferers submits a human interest 
story of Shimmie Schecter, war 
orphan, who wants to find his brother. 

American Red Cross News Service 
announces meeting of one of its many 
national committees. 

Ohio Committee on Public Utilities 
Information gives data gleaned from 
proceedings of State Public Utilities 
Commission. 

An elaborate document purports to 
be “An Answer to the attacks made 
upon the American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company.” 

University of North Carolina Exten- 
sion Leaflets, Vol. IV, No. 6, tells 
about “Music in the Public Schools.” 

A private citizen submits a sheet, 
evidently printed at his own expense, 
giving six suggestions for an improved 
taxation system for the state. 


pro- 


Committee on Conservation and Ad- 
Church discusses the finances of that 
denomination. 
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A New York bank gives a semi- 
monthly review of the export business 
of the country. 

A building company honors us with 
a handsome volume giving pictures of 
the factories and residences it has 
erected. 

The State Division of the Near East 
Relief wants slates—like the kind we 
took to school—thousands of them. 

Red Cross News Service again. 

Mississippi Valley Association news 
letter, “for immediate release.” 

Press vulletin of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History tells about 
“Jazz in Prehistoric Peru.” 

Advance copies of addresses before 
National Civil Service Reform League 
convention 

Tired, eh? 
begun. 





Why, I[ haven't really 
There are 100 more on my 
desk and they are only a single week's 
accumulation. There is no end to their 
variety —and among them may be 
found propaganda for and against— 

More government aid to the rail- 
roads and especially the railroad com- 
panies; 

Good roads and highways; 

Daylight saving; 

Fire and accident prevention; 

Adoption of the metric system; 

The St. Lawrence project and other 
waterways matters; 

The proposed federal sales tax; 

The status of woman, economic, so- 
‘ial and political; 

Placation and irritation of Japan; 

Extension of foreign trade; 

High protective tariff; 

The “open shop”; 

Anti-Semitism; 

And if I omit any it is because the 
matter does not come to my mind 
upon the instant. 

During the painful 
news-print 


stages of the 
shortage we heard much 
about the variety and extent of gov- 
ernment publications and their sinful 
use of white paper. There is an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of gov- 
ernmental departments and bureaus to 
extend rather than curtail this output. 

And the remarkable thing about it 
all is that in this mass of propaganda 
a close observer can detect and fore- 
cast the tendency of the news. 

The fact is that the men and women 
who are making the news are also 
sending out the propaganda and all 
the while, for purposes of their own, 
organizations and individuals are doing 
the same thing—summer resorts, in- 
ventors, actors, movie producers, auto- 
mobile and accessory makers, and 


most of the larger industrial corpora- 
tions. 

Some of this matter is informative, 
accurate and dependable. Some of it 
is flagrantly ex-parte and misleading 
—deliberately so. Most of it is trivial, 
except to the senders. Yet nearly 
every batch of it is worth culling over 
and quite a bit of it ought really to be 
passed on to the public in its real and 
sincere guise—as candid propaganda, 
with the names and the connections 
of the authors and sponsors plainly 
set forth. 

Newspapers publish letters to the 
:ditor with a note disclaiming respon- 
sibility or entire agreement with the 
ideas and statements embodied therein. 

Newspapers also answer questions 
of the curious on subjects foreign to 
the news of the day. 

N. wspapers print editorials 
dealing with questions uppermost, or 
presumed to be uppermost, in the pub- 
lic consciousness. 

Why not a department of propa 
ganda, with a propaganda editor? 

Such a cog in the doutine machinery 
might become a_ negative blessing as 
well as a positive aid. He can be made 
the ONE person whom ALL the pub- 
licity hunters are referred for tinal, if 
not gentle, disposition. 

In such a capacity he will soon be- 
come sufficiently hardboiled to handle 
them as he handles their effusions and 
finding this barrier standing firmly 
against their assaults their number will 
dwindle, as will also the output of the 
bureaus, agencies, associations 
leagues kept alive and active only to 
provide jobs for their publicity experts. 


New N. Y. Ad Club Secretary 


Clifton D, Jackson was appointed sec- 
retary of the Advertising Club of New 
York at a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors on July 6. Mr. Jackson has spent 
most of his life in organization work. For 
some time he has been assistant to the 
president of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Connecticut. For three years 
prior to that he was general secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Springfield, 
Mass. During the war he was actively 
engaged in work with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association abroad. In 1913 at 
the Toronto convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World Mr. 
Jackson was elected secretary-treasurer 
of the House Organ Editors’ Association, 
which was superseded by the Direct Mail 
Association, 


also 





Clipping Bureau Moves 
Burrelle’s Press 
Inc.. has moved to 

street, New York. 


Bureaa, 
Church 


Clipping 
125-135 








section, 


280 Broadway 





By GENE BYRNES 
The Greatest Comic in the World 
The new paper this week is: 
LA PATRIE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
And Still They Come 


Furnished full page matrices, black alone, black and red and 
black and three colors; or, as the first page of a printed comic 
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HOMES FOR EMPLOYES 


OF CHICAGO TRIB. 


Medill Building and Loan Association 
Organized With Help from Tribune 
Company to Give Cheap 
Help to Staff 





The Medill Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation has been organized in a movement 
to help employes of the Chicago Tribune 
build or buy their homes. It will begin 
immediately to function. After a com- 
plete investigation of the operation of 
similar associations elsewhere, the Medill 
Council with the help of The Tribune 
Company organized the association as 

purely co-operative institution to be 
managed by and for Tribune employes. 

Any Tribune employe is eligible to 
secure a loan. The company has ad- 
vanced a sufficient sum by the purchase 
f stock in their association so that there 
is capital to start the organization at 
once. Tribune employes, through the 
operation of the association, will be able 
to borrow sums considerably larger than 
are granted by banks and as sharers in 
the profits of the organization they get 
the money at an extremely low rate of 
interest. Payments are made on a 
weekly basis. 

If the association, for instance, lends 
an employe $4,000 secured by a mortgage 
on real estate bought by him, the em- 
ploye pays in weekly installments for a 
period of six ye&rs and four months at 
the rate of $10 a week. This represents 
the purchase of forty shares paid for at 
the rate of 25 cents a week. Every em- 
ploye who makes a loan becomes a mem- 
ber of the association. 

These payments for a total of 328 
weeks amount to $3,280. Estimating the 
profits due this member on his stock at 
$720, the total is brought up to $4,000. 

Thus, by the time the loan is paid up, 
$100 has been turned into the association 
either in weekly payments or in divi- 
dends on the stock for each one of the 
forty shares. In addition to the payments 
of $10 a week, the employe pays 6 per 
cent interest on his loan, The total of in- 
terest payments on $4,000 is $1,520 for 
the period of 328 weeks. Figuring in 
the profits of $720 paid to the member, 
the total interest cost for the loan is 
approximately 3 per cent. In case of 
sickness or inability of employes to make 
the regular payments, the association will 
make a special arrangement, and _ will 
allow a reasonable time to pay up the 
amounts past due. 


ONLY PAP FOR THE PRESS 


But the Posters Will Be Fancy for New 
Shubert Vaudeville 


WANTED—Assistant Janitor for daily Gazette 
office. Steady position, good pay. Call 10 
a. Mm. 

This classified copy hasn’t been passed 
by C. L. Perkins, but it can be used with 
good results in 21 or more cities when 
the Shubert theatrical interests start their 
vaudeville and revue unit shows next 
September. There should be plenty of 
work for newspaper janitors if the Shu- 
berts follow the policy outlined in an 
account of their new enterprises in a re- 
cent issue of Variety, which, as it con- 
cerns the newspapers, is worded as fol- 
lows: 

“The Affiliated will have a_ general 
press department that will supervise pub- 
licity and each show will have an ad- 
vance man. These latter will be recruited 
from the ranks of the experienced show 
piloters with the ability to turn out stuff 
that is suitable to the new spapers.” 

The copy desk and the janitor will 
have opportunity to improve their minds 
on the Shubert handouts, but the bill- 
board and the paper manufacturer will 
have to rely on their bankbooks for so- 
lace. Here's Variety’s story of the paid 
advertising plans: 

“Extensive plans have been prepared 
as regards outdoor billing, each show 
carrying two styles of one-sheets, two 
Styles of threes and eights and one 24- 
sheet. The paper itself is a big advance 
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over the litho stuff generally in use for 
pop price shows and tops many a litho 
layout used by the big legitimate at- 
tractions. The posters follow a general 
style of having one side for the name 
of the show and the other for the names 
of the featured people with it.’ 

The shows will open about September 
17 in a list of cities not yet announced. 
Its publication should be a good tip for 
manufacturers of waste baskets and pa- 
per-balers. 


REALTOR SPENDS 9-14", 
IN ADVERTISING 


Newspapers Essential Every Day to 
Minneapolis Broker, Who Some- 
times Uses 25% of Income 
to Get Big Business 


Newspaper advertising is the most im- 
portant factor in building up a big real 
estate business, according to Ogden A. 
Confer of Confer Brothers, Minneapolis. 
Mr. Confer came west to attend the re- 
cent realtors in San Francisco and took 
the opportunity to visit other coast cities. 
In Portland he gave some good advice on 
advertising to his fellow brokers. 

Mr. Confer entered business in Minne- 
apolis with $2,500 capital and at one time 
during the first year owed $7,500 to one 
paper alone for advertising. He has 
been advertising ever since, but he doesn't 
have to press his credit now. 


“The first effort of a new firm of 
realtors must be to attract attention, 
said Mr. Confer. “If the business of 


the firm is to be done largely with the 


general public this attention can most 
easily and economically be attracted by 
proper advertising. staff of individ- 


uals might carry their message to 50 
individuals in a day, whereas at much 
less expense the attention of a thousand 
times that many newspaper readers may 
be attracted. 

“Of course advertising would be use- 
less without salesmen. But they can 
spend their time to better advantage sell- 
ing persons whom the newspaper adver- 
tising has brought into the office, people 
already in the market to buy or sell, 
than to go about hunting for prospects. 

“In a normal year our advertising ap- 
propriation amounts to from 9 to 14 
per cent of our gross revenue. In some 
months of the year it has averaged as 
high as 25 per cent of our gross revenue 
for the period. This may appear to be an 
excessive expenditure, but we must have 
volume of business. We concentrate our 
expenditures in months in which adver- 
tising is most effective. That does not 
mean that any months pass without our 
advertising at all. We are never going 
to run a chance that people may forget 
to ‘Confer with Confer.’ ” 





THE PRESS GUARDS SCHOOLS 


Tigert Therefor 
clares for Postal Reduction 


De- 


Commissioner 


2 , 
The importance of the press as a sate- 
guard fdr the school system of the 


country was urged upon the American 
Publishers’ Conference recently by John 
J. Tigert, Commissioner of the United 
States Bureau of Education. Mr. Tig- 
ert’s views formulated as the result of 
a recent trip throughout the country, 
were made public in a statement au- 


thorized by the Publishers’ Conference. 

Mr. Tigert was told by the publishers’ 
representatives that his appeal for an 
extention of the educational influence of 
the press cannot achieve its full re- 
sponse until there has been a reduction 
in postal charges on second class matter 


originally imposed as a war revenue 
measure. Discriminating taxes on read- 
ing matter, the publishers contend, are 


handicapping the activities of press in 
promoting education. 


Prize Contest ir in Salem 


The Salem (Ore.) Morning States- 
man is conducting a subscription con- 
test with motorcycles and bicycles as 
prizes. 
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VICKSBURG BLUE LAWS 
TIE UP NEWSPAPER 


Suddenly Enforced on New Owners of 
Daily Herald, Compelling Force to 
Stop Work and Delay Sunday 
Edition Until Monday 


VicKsBurG, Miss., 
ham, a merchant of 
ty, Miss., and his son, Richard M. Gra- 
ham, have bought the Vicksburg Daily 
Herald and will take entire charge of 
the property next week. Richard M. 
Graham will manage the paper. He is 
a graduate of the Columbia University 


July 5—T. B. Gra- 
Forest, Scott Coun- 


Schoo! of Journalism and has been con- 
nected, editorially, with a Philadelphia 
paper. Capt. J. S. McNeily, who has 
been editor, managing editor and part 
owner of the Herald since 1884, will 
retire and make his home with a daugh 
ter in Glen Allen, Miss. He is in his 
0's. E. A. Fitzgerald, Sr., who has 
been business manager since 1906, and 


his son, E. A. Fitzgerald, Jr., sporting 


editor, have not announced their future 
plans. Charles W. Miller, city editor 
for the last four years, is preparing a 


prospectus for a weekly publication, pre- 
senting “The doctrine of Love and 
Helpfulness, urging men of all creeds to 
unite with each other in benevolent 
works and to perform practical kindness 
in every form of human need.” He is 
also desirous of completing his “Human 


Interest Catechism; Answers From the 
Holy Bible.” and would publish a chap- 
ter in each edition of the weekly 
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bg: sale was completed Saturday, 
July On the morning of that day, a 
<aeiiok appointed by a mass meeting 
of 235 men and women of the Christian 
Protestant Laymen’s’ Federation oi 
Vicksburg and Warren 


County, pre- 
sented a petition to the mayor to sup- 
press Sunday baseball, Sunday moving 
pictures, opening of pool and billiard 
rooms on the Sabbath, bootlegging and 
gambling. 

That evening the mayor, J. J. Hayes, 
issued instructions is the police to en- 
force all the Blue Laws to the letter. E 


\. Fitzgerald, 
up to Saturday 
the Herald, 


sr., business manager and, 
alternoon, part owner o! 
was notified that if the m 





worked after Saturday midnight every 
one would be arrested. The men worked 
until 11.30 Saturday night, [eft the 
building, and returned at 12.01 Monday 
morning, completed the work and_ the 
paper, Sunday’s edition, went to press 
Monday morning. Thus, it took two 


days to get out one edition of the Sun- 


day Herald. 

It was the first Blue Law Sunday in 
Vicksburg, and very few people were 
satisfied, as some got more than the 
wanted, and others were vexed and an- 
noyed because the thing went too far 
The Sunday moving pictures began op 


I 

open saloon 
requested that 
attraction to the 


eration in the 
and the church people 
they open as a counter 
saloons 


days of the 


Birthday for Neenah News 
The Neenah (Wis.) Daily News- 


Times has just rated its 4lst anni- 
versary. 


celeb 





goods 





Washington Consumes 
Quantities of Canned Goods 


There are conditions existing here which 


contribute to an active demand for canned 
distributed through upwards of 
1,500 grocers and delicatessen. 
If your product isn’t represented you are 
overlooking a fertile field. 

Of course, you need The Star for ad- 


vertising—but it alone will be sufficient. 





WITH SUNDAY 


Write 
New York Office 


Dan A. Carroll 
150 Nassau Street 





Is there any data you want? 


Evering Star 


WASHINGTON, 
us direct or 


Paris Office 
5 rue Lamartine 


D. ©. 

through our 

Chicago Office 
J. E. Lutz 

Tower Builaing 
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COAL PARLEY BARRED 
TO REPORTERS 


But the News Is Published and Secretary 
Hoover Indignantly Demands That 
Conferees Keep Away from 
Newspaper Men 


WASHINGTON, July 5.—Although 
nearly every householder in the United 
States has a direct personal interest in 
the progress and outcome of President 
Harding’s conference for settlement of 
the nation-wide coal strike, the policy of 
the Conference is one of “secret settle- 
ments secretly arrived at.” 

It is not possible to reveal just now 
all of the hullabaloo which the President’s 
request for and Secretary Hoover’s in- 
sistence on “strictly executive sessions” 
has occasioned in Washington, but there 
have been all manner of difficulties for 
press and conference delegates alike. 

The inevitable “leak” has occurred, as 
any one familiar with the enterprise of 
Washington correspondents would have 
expected on a story of such importance 
to newspaper readers. The more im- 
portant aspect has been the deliberate at- 
tempt by Government officials to dis- 
credit and injure one capable press asso- 
ciation reporter who has been able to get 
the news in spite of everything. 

In his address to the coal miners and 
operators at the White House, President 
Harding said: 

“T commend to you executive sessions, 
and assume full responsibilty for such 
a recommendation, even as I assume the 
safeguarding of the public interest in 
asking you to come together. Differences 
are more often magnified than composed 
in their parading and the call of the hour 
is adjusted differences, with due regard 
for the public welfare.” 

After one reporter had pried loose the 
actual proceedings of the stormy session 
which followed the President’s address, 
Secretary Hoover, perturbed no doubt 
by the evidence of a “leak,” issued an offi- 
cial statement in justification of his in- 
sistence that delegates to the conference 
refrain from disclosing its proceedings to 
the newspaper men. Mr. Hoover said: 

“The reason for executive sessions is 
very simple. When difficult problems 
come up for discussion there is always a 
tendency of men on both sides, in speak- 
ing to the public press to enter upon 
subjects not pertinent to the question at 
issue. Having registered themselves on 
a fixed position before the country, there 
is then a treble difficulty in obtaining a 
meeting of minds essential to a com- 
promise. 

“There is nothing in these sessions that 
the public cannot know eventually, but 
this is purely a process of getting a meet- 
ing of minds and is not a question of se- 
crecy. 

“The possibility of getting a compro- 
mise is destroyed when both sides are 
going to make speeches for the public.” 

Meanwhile, the Washington corres- 
pondents continue to obtain news of the 
conference and are enabled to picture with 
reasonable accuracy, considering the 
“sac” rule, the rows and bickerings of 
the conferees, which mean so much to 
the American coal consumer, their re- 
ports serving to focus public opinion in 
such force as to exert additional pressure 
on all parties concerned to reach an ad- 
justment, 

The attitude of the newspaper men is 
that it would not do the American public 
much good when wintry winds shall have 
begun to blow to have presented to them 
official minutes of a futile conference 
which went on the rocks because an un- 
informed public opinion was not called in- 
to action to prevent such an unhappy 
conclusion. 





“Ginger Cubes” in Booklet Form 


“The Story of Ginger Cubes” has been 
reproduced in booklet form by the New 
York Evening Post, in which it recently 
appeared over the signature of Christo- 
pher Morley. Advertising men in New 


York have evinced keen interest in the 
articles, which detail satirically the prep- 
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arations made for marketing and adver- 
tising a new package confection. Ad- 
vertising agents who like to add new 
words descriptive of their labors to the 
English language are treated none too 
kindly by the author, who dedicates the 
“tender homily” to Daniel Henderson, 
of the Evening Post’s advertising staff, 
acknowledging his assistance in its con- 
ception. 


NEW HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON FORESTRY 
Group of Aecieiivenel Committee Will 


Seek to Compose Policy Differ- 
ences During Summer Recess 





of Representatives 


WasuHInctTon, July 6.—Initial steps 
have been taken to overcome the ob- 
stacles in the path of a national foresty 
policy. Just prior to the House adjourn- 
ment for the summer, Chairman Haugen 
of the Committee on Agriculture agreed 
to the appointment of a special sub-com- 
mittee to be composed of himself as 
chairman, McLaughlin, of Michigan; 
Clarke, New York; Rainey, Illinois, and 
Jones, Texas, to inquire into and seek 
reconciliation of the differences of opin- 
ion which have prevented agreement on 
a nationai policy. The special committee 
is to seek a common ground on which 
all may agree. The special survey re- 
sulted largely from the efforts of Repre- 
sentative Bertrand H. Snell, of New 
York. 

One group of forestry advocates has 
favored a centralized national policy of 
control of private forest lands. Its pro- 
posal to accomplish this end through ex- 
ercise of the Federal taxing power has 
however become an academic question 
since the Supreme Court has directly 
held that the taxing power may not be 
used as a disguise for regulation which 
is beyond the power of Congress. 

The other group, led by Representative 
Snell, has the sympathy of the Forestry 
Service, as being more practical, and 
would seek to encourage reproductive 
methods of lumbermg and adequate 
forest fire protection through voluntary 
co-operation of owners and state govern- 
ments with financial aid from the Fed- 
eral government. 

The national government,’in conference 
with representatives of the states and 
owner of timber would according to this 
plan give financial support to the states 
adopting a desirable program of forest 
administration and _ protection. 30th 
groups favor extension of the nationally- 
owned forests by further acquisition 
from the unreserved public domain and 
by purchase, and also the encouragement 
of tree planting. 

Secretary Wallace has taken a great 
interest in the realization of some sort of 
legislation that would tend to put Ameri- 
can forests on a permanent existence 
basis, and it is the hope of Chairman 
Haugen that the sub-committee on for- 
estry will be able to draft and ere long 
get favorable congressional action on the 
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program advocated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the recent statement to 
Senator Norris of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture, namely: 

(1) Extension of the existing federal 
co-operation with the states in forest fire 
protection ; 

(2) Initiation of federal co-operation 
with the states in growing or distributing 
forest trees or seeds for planting; 

(3) Extension of the National Forests. 

Present financial co-operation between 
the national and state governments is 
limited to the distribution of $400,000 an- 
nually among the state governments 
which themselves make some provision 
for protecting forests from fire. The 
purchase of national forest extensions re- 
ceived only $500,000 from Congress this 
year. No provision exists for the fur- 
ther extension for the national forests 
by inclusion of timbered areas of the un- 
reserved public domain. Eighty per 
cent of all the timber area of Alaska, 
for example, is still without forestry 
supervision, protection or administration. 





South Bend Editors Celebrate 


The South Bend (Ind.) Tribune staff 
gave a dinner in one of the reception 
rooms of the Tribune building to Rudolf 
H. Horst and McCready Huston, man- 
aging editor and associate editor, re- 
spectively. The affair celebrated Mr. 
Horst’s 25th anniversary in the news- 
paper business and his 24th year with 
the Tribune and Mr. Huston’s 10th anni- 
versarv in the newspaper business. Mr. 
Horst was a Tribune newsboy and later 
went on the staff as a reporter. Mr. 
Huston came to the Tribune from the 


Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. The first an- 
nual picnic of Tribune employes was held 
last week at Barron Lake, about 14 mile 
northeast of South Bend. Ball games 
and sports were followed by a chicke: 
dinner. A feature of the event was th 
distribution of a special edition of th 
Tribune. 





STAFF OWNS PROVIDENCE TRIBUNE 


Col. Colt’s Holdings Go to People Who 
Have Managed Paper 


The interests in the Providence Trib 
une company held for years by the lat 
Col. Samuel P. Colt, have passed into the 
hands of men and women who have for 
the past 16 years managed the paper 
It is understood that something over 
$175,000 is involved, that sum represent- 
ing a mortgage taken by a local bank. 
How much over this amount figures in 
the deal has not been made public. The 
new officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, David J. Barry; treasurer and sec- 
retary, Timothy F. Dwyer; general man- 
ager, Matthew S. Dwyer; editor, Frederic 
N. Luther. These officers with Daniel 
J. Dwyer and Horace G. Belcher consti- 
tute the board of directors. 





Gapland Becomes Summer Resort 


Gapland, the estate of the late George 
Alfred Townsend, war correspondent, 
columnist, and novelist, located in the 
moguntains of Western Maryland near 
the Antietam National Cemetery, has 
been sold and will be ®converted into a 
summer resort. Upon it stands the old 
monument to war correspondents. 
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Shows Tremendous Increase in 
for Male Help in 6 Months as Indicated by Want 


ETROIT’S factories are 
The Ford Motor Company is operating three 
In May the Ford Motor Company 
reached the greatest production in its history, and 
June figures are expected to be even greater. 
All these factors contribute to and indicate the 
thriving prosperity of America’s great Fourth 


No index of a city’s prosperity is, however, a 
more accurate barometer than the Male Help 


The chart above shows a rapid and constantly 
growing increase in Male Help Want Ads every 
month since January. There is a decided short- 


Such a condition warrants your most vigorous 
advertising energy in the Detroit field, which is 
covered thoroughly by The Detroit News, reaching 
90% of all homes in Detroit and vicinity. 


The Detroit News 


Daily Circulation 224,182; Sunday, 242,927. 
Members of National Newspapers, Inc. 


“Always In The Lead” 


Demand 


working full tilt. 
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CANDIDATES CHOSEN AT RANDOM HURT 
NEWSPAPER AFTER VOTE CONTEST 





Subscriptions Secured by Low Class Contestants of Little Value 
—Promises Made by “Gyp” Contest Managers Often Fol- 
lowed by Fraudulent Votes to Make Them Good 





By JOSEPH S. ROGERS 


T° have a successful circulation gét- 
ting contest you must have good con- 
testants—the more live contestants, the 
more new subscribers and cash in hand. 
Having made the original announce- 
ment of the campaign, the contest man’s 
first duty is to get contestants. This 
cannot be done by sitting back in an easy 
chair and waiting for contestants to come 
in—he must go out and get them—‘“drag 
‘em in” if necessary. 

The contest man who best knows his 
business will get a high character and 
class of contestants because the subscrip- 
tions such contestants get will be of the 
most benefit to the publisher, and the 
advertiser. 

On the other hand, a contest man who 
does not care how he gets the money or 
subscriptions, will get a lower class of 
contestants who will get subscriptions of 
little if any value. 

I know of an instance where subscrip- 
tions were reported to have been gotten 
at the point of a gun. A leading char- 
acter of the underworld was induced by 
a contest man to strive for one of the 
prizes. Toward the end of the campaign 
the contestant was told he needed so 
many subscriptions—and he got them. 
The contestant went to places where 
gambling. games were in progress and 
held the places up. He got a five-year 


subscription from every person in the 

house and made his exit by saying: 

“ y ’ 4 ~ . > 
Well, I'll give you boys a ride in 


my car when I get it.” 
kind of work is of no 

Persons who are leaders in _ civic, 
church, business and fraternal organiza- 
tions as a rule make the best contestants 
and ihe able contest man usually looks 
to these persons to put the campaign over. 

The legitimate contest man makes no 


Obviously, that 
value to anyone. 


promises to such contestants when he 
sells them. “I'll cooperate with you in 
every way in a spirit of fairness,” he 
says. 


The contest man resorting to under- 
handed methods says: “I will guarantee 
to put you over for a car if you do what 
I tell you.” 

Let us assume that the contestant with 
whom the unscrupulous contest man is 
dealing is a member of a large organiza- 
tion. Even during the last days of the 
campaign, if the candidate is far in the 
lead, he will tell this candidate that he 
has to get so many subscriptions in order 
to win one of the best prizes. The con- 
test man, by a little propaganda among 
members of the organization gets each 
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as 


of them to 
money. 

In this instance, it is probable that the 
candidate in question will win the first 
prize by a very large margin, putting up 
as much money or more as the prize is 
worth. When the organization sees that 
it has won by millions of votes, it feels, 
and correctly so, that it has been “milked” 
by the contest man, and naturally this 
feeling reflects against the newspaper. 

The que stion of organizations entering 
a campaign is always a bone of conten- 
tion in circulation campaigns. The hon- 
est contest man admits them openly. The 
dishonest contest man “bars” organiza- 
tio! 1s, but covers this point by saying: 

“There is nothing to prevent friends 
helping a candidate.” 

Although organizations are supposed to 
be barred, the contest man enters a leader 
in some organization and then gets all 
the members of that organization to work 
for him. Then he tells candidates work- 
ing by their own efforts alone that organ- 
izations cannot enter. Sooner or later, 
the candidate finds out that this is not 
so, and fells ill-disposed toward the con- 
test man and the newspaper. 

It is in the out-of-town territory where 
the unscrupulous contest man is likely to 
cause trouble. He sends one of his as- 
sistants to a nearby town with the fol- 
lowing instructions: 

“Put a candidate in there at any cost 
—tell em anything, but get ’em in—with 
money.” 

The contest representative sallies forth 
and tells the prospective contestant that 
the newspaper has appointed the pros- 
pective contestant as the scole representa- 
tive of his town. He guarantees the con- 
testant one of the best prizes, with the 
full knowledge of the contest manager. 

The contest representative solicits with 
the contestant for a day and collects, let 
us say $100 worth of subscriptions. The 
contest representative, if he is honest, 
turns all of this money into the office. 
If he is dishonest, he has the contest man 
issue votes for the number of subscrip- 
tions actually obtained and turns in, let 
us say, only half the money. Sometimes 
if subscriptions are obtained for a year, 
the contest representative will turn them 
in as 6-month subscriptions, 

If the subscriber whose subscriptions 
are withheld makes a complaint, the con- 
test man as a rule makes good. How- 
ever, from out-of-town territory, it is 
surprising how few complaints there are 
for non-delivery. If the subscription is 


put up a certain sum of 
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merely cut down in length, the act is not 
discovered until the contest campaign is 
over and long after the contest man has 
made his final settlement with the office 

It is customary from time to time dur- 
ing circulation contest campaigns to issue 
special cash prizes for the candidates 
turning in the greatest amount of money 
in subscription payments during a certain 
period. These prizes are usually given 
toward the end of the campaign when 
subscriptions are harder to get than in 
the beginning. 

Assuming that a candidate has won a 
special prize of $300, the unscruplous con- 
test man approaches him with the fol- 
lowing : 

“Well, I certainly want to congratulate 
you on winning the bonus prize, but I 
want to tell you that you just won it by 
an eyelash. The competition is going to 


be very strong in the finals, so, to protect 
you, | would like you to give me that 
$300, which I will use to your credit, if 
necessary. I will positively guarantee 
you that you will win one of the first 
three prizes if you do as I say.” 

In some instances, contest men have 


been known to give the contestant signed 
statements to that effect. The candidate 
figures that the $300 bonus prize which 
he won is “velvet” and anxious to make 
sure of winning one of the best prizes in 
the end, usually falls into the trap. 
Having taken the $300, it is up to the 
contest man to make good his promise— 
and he does. As a rule the person who 
has won 7 bonus prize is in line for 
one of the big prizes at the end of the 
campaign anyway. However, if the go- 
ing should get too strong for the con- 
testant in question, there is such a thing. 


with a haphazard voting ballot system, 
of issuing votes without subscriptions. 
At any rate, you can be certain that the 


21 
contestant in question wins what he has 
been promised so that the contest man 


can keep the $300, 
It is obvious, of cot 


irse, that such prac- 
tices are not foll 


} 


»wed by the contest men 
of high character. They would not coun- 
tenance such a “play.” The above in- 
stance is cited merely to emphasize that 
a publisher cannot be too careful about 
the contest manager he employs. He 
should also investigate the character of 
the men the contest man has assisting 
him, for it is possible that a contest 
company representative may seek to fill 


his own purse at the expense of the con- 
testant and without the knowledge of the 
contest manager. 

| know one contest representative who, 
in one campaign, “won” $800 at the ex- 
pense of the contestant. Such “plays” 
do not as a rule come to light because the 


contestant wins just what he is prom- 
ised, or a prize of greater value. 

[f anything should go awry, the contest 
representative who has “milked” the con- 


testant returns the money taken from the 


contestant—in most instances. If the 
contest representative does not do this, 
there is sure to be a come-back at the 


expense of the newspaper. As a matter 
of fact, it is customary for contest man- 
agers to dispose of most of their assist- 
ants before the end of the campaign, and 
when the complaint comes up, the offend- 
ing person is often miles away. 

The fifth article of this series to ap- 
pear next week will explain the numerous 
questions that come up on the closing day 
of a circulation campaign. ow a care- 


less statement, inte ntional or non-inten- 
tional, may result in much trouble for 
the newspaper. How the contest man is 


offered 


man 


how the 
them. 


“bribes” 
scorns 


often 
contest 


honest 
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PRESIDENTIAL SPEED 
DITCHES MOTORS 


Washington Post Reporter Another on 
List of Newspaper Men Hurt or 
Killed on Hard-Driving 
Official Tours 


By Ropert Barry 
Washington Correspondent of Epitor & 
PUBLISHER 
WasuHincton, July 6.—Frank Sartwell, 
reporter on the Washington Post, lies 
in a Frederick (Md.) hospital, liable to 
die, certainly to be crippled for life, as 
a result of his attempt to overtake Presi 
dent Harding’s automobile party en route 
from Washington to Gettysburg, Pa., for 

the Marine maneuvers, July 2 and 3. 

Sartwell and Charles Becker, a Post 
photographer, left Washington some 
minutes later than the Presidential party, 
and drove at high speed in their attempt 
to overtake it. They were arrested at 
Rockville, Md., for violation of speed 
regulations. Near Ridgeville, ten miles 
east of Frederick, their car skidded. 
Sartwell jumped. The car skidded back. 
A rear wheel passed over Sartwell’s 
body, literally tearing open his stomach 
and tearing out his intestines. His pelvis 
was fractured, his abdominal cavity was 
punctured. The Post has sent specialists 
to treat him, but his conditions is critical. 
He is 22 years old, a graduate of one of 
the local high schools and a _ reporter 
of al bout five years’ experience. His 
brother, “Eddie” Sartwell, now attached 
to the Department of Labor, was well- 
known in Washington newspaper circles 
for many years. 

Strictly speaking, Sartwell was not in- 
jured while attached to the presidential 
party, yet his accident was served to call 
renewed attention to one of the most 
hazardous occupations of the Washington 
newspapermen —that of accompanying 
public men on automobile trips. 

It so happens that in addition to the 
Sartwell accident, two other mishaps 
marred the Harding trip to Marion. A 
car bearing Gen. Dawes and Gen. Sawyer 
and their respective wives, had a close 
call when it skidded from the road into 
a fence. The Chief of Police of Marion 
succumbed to injuries sustained in jump- 
ing from the President’s car. 

3en F. Allen, correspondent of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, and one of the 
most universally beloved men who ever 
sat down to a typewriter in a Washing- 
ton bureau, met death on the Columbia 
Highway, near Portland, Ore., in 1919, 
while accompanying President Wilson on 
the latter’s ill-fated League of Nations 
tour. Stanley M. Reynolds, of the Balti- 
more Sun, and Robert T. Small, now 
with the Consolidated Press Association, 
but at that time chief of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger Bureau, were injured 
seriously, 

During the campaign of James M. Cox 
—himself a newspaper man—for the 
presidency, in 1920, two accidents oc- 
-urred in each of which newspaper cor- 


respondents had narrow escapes from 
death. At Milwaukee, the correspon- 
= nts accompanying Mr. Cox were 


liged to serve notice they would not go 
eB with him unless orders were issued 
that a limit of 25 to 30 miles per hour 
was not to be exceeded. 

\ short time ago, President Harding 
made an auto trip from Atlantic City to 
New York at a rate of speed which ev- 
press trains do not dare maintain, and 
some of the newspaper men wrote criti- 
cal accounts of it. 

It happens, therefore, to be a grievance 
against public men generally, especially 
Presidents and candidates for that office, 
and not against Mr. Harding personally, 
but the whole trend of events seems to 
forecast serious accidents unless a halt 
is called. Local police officials are to 
blame. They wish to show off to the 
distinguished guests. An_ escort of 
motorcycles will carry a group of five or 
six flag- draped autos anywhere from 45 
to 65 miles an hour. Any number of 
things could happen to one of the cars 
in line. The occupants of the first car 
scarcely realize the high rate of speed 
at which they are traveling. They have 





Editor 


a clear road, but it is not always possible 
for some driver coming from a cross- 
roads to know a presidential party is 
coming along. 

The Sartwell incident is taken by 
Washington newspaper men, therefore, to 
illustrate further the necessity for some 
concerted action to curb official speeding 
if the lives of valuable correspondents 
are not to be placed in constant jeopardy. 


NO DAMAGES AWARDED 
MAJOR CRESSON 


Home Town Jury, However, Holds Fort 
Worth Paper’s Story Not True, 
Fair or Impartial—Appeal 
Is — 


The first of many libel suits brought 
against newspapers throughout the coun- 
try by Maj. Charles C. Cresson was tried 
at San Antonio last week and resulted 
in a “mixed” verdict. No damages were 
awarded. The case was that of Major 
Cresson against the Fort Worth Star 
Telegram. 

The plaintiff asked $25,000 actual and 
$25,000 exemplary damages for the pub- 
lication August 18, 1921, of the Interna- 
tional News Service report of the find- 
ings of the majority Congressional com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the escape 
of Grover Bergdoll, the slacker. Cres- 
son’s attorneys did not question the right 
of privilege, but charged that the news 
paper account was not a true, fair and 
impartial summary of a privileged com- 
munication, and that the defendant was 
therefore denied the immunity of privil- 
ege. 

The case was submitted on special is- 
sue. The jury was asked three ques- 
tions: whether the newspaper account 
was a true, fair and impartial summary, 
and what damages, if any, the plaintiff 
should be awarded. The case, which was 
bitterly fought at every stage of the pro- 
ceedings, lasted all week and Saturday 
the jury reported, holdmg that the ar- 
ticle was not true, fair or impartial but 
that the plaintiff was entitled neither to 
actual nor exemplary damages. 

The court refused at first to receive the 
verdict and sent the jury back. The jury 
returned several hours later with iden- 
tically the same verdict, which the court 
received. 

Questioning of the jurors after the 
trial developed that ten of the twelve 
held that the article was fair, true and 
impartial but that the two who disagreed 
refused to change. However, these two 
were against damages of any kind, and 
the other ten, rather than have a hung 
jury, agreed to the findings returned, 
since no juror favored damages. 

The case is of national importance be- 
cause of the suits already filed and con- 
templated by Maj. Cresson. His testi- 
mony developed that suits already have 
been instituted against the New York 
World, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, St. Louis 


Globe-Democrat, Dallas News, Dallas 
Journal, Galveston News, Houston Post, 
two papers in Minnesota and two in 


Kentucky, as well as against the Asso- 
ciated Press as a corporation. 

It was also learned that Cresson’s at- 
torneys have found copies of 700 news- 
papers whose accounts they regard as 
affording bases for action. Suits later 
will be instituted against these. 

“While we had much preferred that 
the jury award Maj. Cresson nominal 
damages so as to prevent appeal, we are 
well satisfied with the verdict,” a repre- 
sentative of the Star-Telegram said. “We 
regard it as a victory. The case was tried 
in San Antonio, the home of Maj. Cres- 
son. We were an outside corporation, 
represented by both outside and local 
counsel. When these facts are considered, 
the failure of the jury to award dam- 
ages is a victory for us. 


“We attribute the victory in large 


measure to the able work of our counsel. 
Sidney Samuels, of Fort Worth, our gen- 
eral attorney, has represented us for 16 
years and while we have had many suits 
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filed against us, in all these years we 
have paid out less than $2,000 in settle- 
ments and judgments. We believe this 
is an unusual record. Mr. Samuels is 
not only an able attorney but he has 
made a study of libel and we regard him 
as one of the best authorities on this sub- 
ject in the country. At San Antonio he 
was assisted by Judge A. W. Seeligson, 
but against them were arrayed two able 
lawyers of state-wide reputation, J. D. 
Dodson and Mr. Marshall Hicks, both of 
San Antonio.” 

The case will probably be appealed and 
on appeal the defendant will fight to es- 
tablish in law the privilege of the news- 
paper account. If this can be done, the 
cases against other Texas newspapers 
will fall. 


SANDERS TRIAL THIS MONTH 





Houston Press Editor Suing Col. May- 
field for Arrest in 1920 


Trial of the case of S. V. Sanders, 
editor of the Houston (Tex.) Press, 
against Col. Billie Mayfield, et al, 


aoe out of the arrest and detention 
of Sanders by National Guardsmen 
under command of Col. Mayfield during 
the reign of martial law in Galveston 
because of the waterfront strike in 1920, 
has been set for the July term of the 
44th District Court. Sanders is suing 
Mayfield for damages of $25,000, alleg- 
ing that the National Guard officer ex- 
ceeded his authority in ordering the 
arrest of an editor in an adjoining city. 
The arrest was ordered on the ground 
that editorials and other matter printed 
in the Houston Press were of such 
nature as to incite riot and embarrass 
the military authorities. 

This case is regarded as a test and 
out of it will come a precedent to guide 
military officers in directing the arrest 
of persons interfering with their duties, 
and fixing the limits of authority of 
officers during the reign of military law 
na city. 


Klamath Editor Acquitted 


E. J. Murray, former publisher of the 
Klamath Falls (Ore.) Evening Herald, 
has been acquitted of a charge of assault 
with a deadly weapon. The charge grew 
out of trouble last Winter between the 
Herald and the Record. Murray was 


accused of threatening Deputy Sheriff 
Hawkins when he came to the Herald 
office to seize property claimed by the 
Record. 


WENDLER WON’T QUIT 


Orlando Editor, Beaten and Tarred, 
Spurns Banishment Order 


Orvanpvo, Fla., July 4.—J. Wend 
ler, editor of the Florida Post, is not 
going to let a beating and a coat of tar 
stand between him and his duty, accord- 
ing to the statement made on his behal! 
today to Epiror & PuBLisHEeR by A. M. 
Sloan, publisher of the Post, upon the 
assault suffered by Mr. Wendler at the 
hands of a mob June 30. Details of the 
attack are contained in Mr. Sloan’s 
statement, which follow: 

“Mr. Wendler was surprised at his 
home while sitting at his typewriter by 
a mob, members of which threw a sack 
over his head, dragged him from his 
home to a waiting automobile, and drove 
several miles into the country, where he 
was stripped and brutally beaten almost 
into insensibility, after which tar was 
applied to his body. 

“The particular offense charged to 
Mr. Wendler was that he edited a news- 
paper Republican in policy and recently 
wrote an editorial exposing the lawless- 
ness, graft and bootlegging of the city 


administration of Orlando. He was 
given a week in which to leave town, 
which injunction will, of course, he 


ignored. Mr. Wendler is determined to 
carry on the fight for clean government 
and law enforcement and though he is 
suffering severely and may be confined 
to his bed for a month, he is determined 
to fight the thing out. The city adminis- 
tration may resort to mob rule and may 
kill him in their attempts to cover up 
their nefarious conduct, but they cannot 
drive him out.” 


Detroit Welcomes McManus 


A parade in honor of George McManus, 
reator the comic strip, “Bringing Up 
Father,” marked the beginning of this 
series in the Detroit Times. McManus 
was greeted by city officials, honored at 
a score of dinners, and cheered by thou- 
sands of smal! boys at his previous pub- 
lic appearances, 
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What's Their Church Connection? 


Many advertising managers and copy 
writers in your town are connected with 
some church. Why not stimulate them to 
encourage their pastor and official board | 
to do constructive display advertising? 


If necessary they will help convert 
church officials to the advantages of dis- 


The more church advertising of a con- 
structive sort your paper c 
weight it will have in the community. 


advertismg 
be something more than the 
sermon 
| Church ads Series 2: 
go to Church.” 
Herbert H. Smith, 
Ave., New York City. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
A. A. C. of W. 


ou with the compliments of Editor & Publisher and the Presbyterian 
Department of Publicity. 
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FAKE STOCK PROMOTERS RECRUITING 
THROUGH “HELP WANTED” ADS 





Need for More Careful Scrutiny of Classified Copy Daily 
Becoming More Evident—Nothing Less Than 
Pure Burglary Advertising 





By ¢C. kL. 


Executive Secretary National Association Newspaper 


“Burglar Wanted 
burglars can use 
work, € ‘asy money. 
Office. 


N R. CLASSIFIED MANAGER, 
* what would you do if offered an 
advertisement like the above? Or, if the 
following copy were submitted, would 
you accept it? 


\ successful gang of 
another good man. Steady 
Apply Box 191, Chronicle 


“Young Man Wanted 
second story work. We are 
burglars, gunmen and 
teach you these arts in ten lessons so that 
yeu can make easy money. Apply Box 
X742, Times Office.’ 


class in 
experienced 
pickpockets. We 


Join our 


Probably your answer is that you 
would firmly refuse to print these adver- 
tisements. No doubt you would be so 
positive of the proper action that you 
would turn the advertisements down with- 
out giving them a second thought. 

Yet one might argue, with some logic, 
that the advertisements should be ac- 
cepted since there is nothing misleading 
or untruthful about them. They state 
accurately and plainly what is wanted. 
As Want-ads they measure up to every 
standard by which truth in advertising 
can be measured. True, no newspaper 
advocates burglary as a desirable pro- 
fession for the rising gener ration, yet it 
might be said that a newspaper’s duty is 
to render its readers a service by print- 
ing the news—and Want-ads are certain- 
ly news. 

Following the same line of 
burglars wanting work 
desiring instruction in 
might as reasonably 


reasoning, 
and young men 
that vocation 
expect to get it 


through the Want-ad columns of their 
daily paper as any other readers expect 
to find the satisfaction of thetr wants 


there. 

On being given this line of reasoning, 
several classified managers rather plainly 
indicated that anyone advocating the pub- 
lishing of such advertisements must be 
mentally unsound. 

On many newspapers that would refuse 
to accept advertisements for burglars, the 
display advertising manager very care- 
fully guards his columns, keeping out of 
them all security advertisements that do 
not measure up to the highest standard. 
Every firm desiring to market securities 
through these display columns must pro- 
duce a pedigree, not only showing that it 
is reliable, honest, and financially re- 
sponsible but also that the security of- 
fered is sound. Both the broker and the 
organization issuing the securities must 
pass inspection, and in some instances the 
stock must be dividend paying, 

A promoter leases ten acres of land 
forty miles from a producing oil well. 
incorporating for a few million dollars 
and prepares to sell sure-shot, fortune- 
building stock to widows and unsuspect- 
ing newspaper readers. He endeavors to 
place a quarter-page display advertise- 
ment, and the display manager, regard- 
less of how much he needs lineage, will 
turn this copy down without the slightest 


hesitation. He realizes that it is good 
business, as well as honest business, to 
protect his readers. It pays to create 


and maintain reader confidence. 

Does this refusal stop the promoter? 

It does not. He merely changes his 
plan and gets the newspaper readers in 
a different way. 

Instead of having people come or write 
to him to buy stock as a result of his 
newspaper advertising, he goes after them 
with a larger sales force. 

He establishes a school of salesmanship 
—gives a free course of lectures on how 
to sell securities. And he gets his stu- 
dents for his classes—he recruits his sales 
staff—by using the Help Wanted columns 
of the same newspapers that refused his 
display. 

His “Help Wanted” 


advertisements 


PERKINS 


Classified Managers. 





SYME OF STAMFORD 








EET N. S. Syme, classified adver- 


~ tising manager of the Stamford 
(Conn.) Daily Advocate. When he gets 


into “Who's Who 
in America,” the 
first part of his 
biographical 
sketch will read: 
Born in Grinsby, 
England, brought 
to America when 
ababy. Educated 
at Hartford. En- 
tered newspaper 
work as a paper 
boy on Hartford 
Times. Served in 
U. S. Navy, 1917- 
1920. To quote ; 
him—* Joined Ad- N. 
vocate’s staff in 
1920, worked like 
per cent increase 
much, but 
young 











S. Syme 


nine 
isnt 
only a 


showed 
which 
I’m 


blazes, 

last year, 
give me time. 

fellow yet.” 


paint bright pictures of the 
can be earned by working for the or- 
ganization, yet they seldom tell what is 
being sold. The plan is to get as many 
recruits as possible—not with the idea of 
building up an efficient, legitimate sales 
organization, but with the intention of 
taking everyone that applies, on a strictly 
commission basis, enthuse and mesmerize 
them through sales talks, get them to sell 
their worthless securities to their friends 
and relatives, and then out they go to 
make room for new men with more un- 
suspecting friends and relatives as pros- 
pective buyers 

The newspaper that protects its read- 
ers by not taking advertisements of doubt- 
ful securities fails to protect them fully 
when it takes “Help Wanted” advertise- 
ments for salespeople to sell these same 
stocks. And it not only fails in this re- 
spect but also in protecting the readers 
of its “Help Wanted” columns. 

Many of the readers of these columns 
are young people, which is the reason 
that all newspapers realizing their duty 
to their readers would not accept the 
burglar Want-ads mentioned above. The 
burglar copy is at least honest, although 
the vocation is not. The security sales- 
men advertisements induce people not 
only to enter a doubtful business but do 
it with misleading copy. 

\s a matter of fact the salesmen sell- 
ing stock that is worthless is as much a 
burglar as the man who breaks into your 
house, although he may not realize it at 
the time. However, he does realize it 
sooner or later, and one of two things 
happens. He realizes that he is in a 
crooked game and leaves it. In this case 
he is apt to remember that it was through 
a Want-ad that he got into the den of 
thieves and for the rest of his life he will 
not have confidence in the classified col- 
umns. Or, on the other hand, he has be- 
come contaminated and decides to stay in 
the easy money game. In this case the 
paper must assume responsibility for his 
moral standard. 

Many, though not all, newspapers have 
cleared both their display and classified 
columns, but overlooked the Help 
Wanted advertisements of firms desiring 
men to sell securities, which they will 
not allow to be advertised in their dis- 
plav columns. 

Why not be logical by either barring 
these “Help Wanted” advertisements or 
by taking copy’on worthless stocks and 
burglary schools? 
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DREW 20,000 PEOPLE A DAY 





Durant Company Achieves Astounding 
Results by Newspaper Ads 


A total of 20,000 people a 
three days ae the 
ing of W. C. Durant’s “Star Motors” at 
the apache s New York showrooms, as 
the result of newspaper advertising, ac- 
cording to the records kept by the com- 
pany. This was the first exhibit of 
models aside from the touring car 

The showrooms were open trom 9 
a. m. each day until midnight. At clos- 
ing time, it was necessary to put out the 


day for 
recent first show- 


lights to cause the crowds to leave. An 
attendance record taken hourly showed 
that the largest hour’s attendance was 


between 12 and 1 p. m. on the last day 
of the exhibit, when 3,401 were present 
and the lightest between 9 and 10 a. m. 
on the second day, when 570 persons vis 
ited the exhibit. 

The record shows that 18,646 came to 
the showrooms the first day, 21,454 the 


second day, and 19,203 the third day. 
The total of the spectators was 59,303, 
brought about on 24 hours’ notice 


through paid newspaper advertising 


Reporters See 1,000 Join Klan 

Four Fort Worth (Tex.) 
reporters were “kidnaped” and forced to 
witness the initiation by ritual of more 
than 1,000 into the Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan, Inc. The reporters were 
called by telephone and told that they 
could get a good story by being at a 
certain place at a designated time. The 


newspaper 
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reporters were at the appointed time, and 
were taken by masked Klansmen to a hill 
overlooking the scene of the initiation. 
The reporters were blindfolded on the 
ride to the scene of the initiation, and 
on arrival there the bandages were re- 
moved, to be replaced on the return 
trip. The newspaper men told to 
say nothing about where the initiation 


took place 


were 


U. S. JUDGE CENSORS STORIES 


Threatens Houston iaiciiten Who Pre- 
dict Trial Developments 


Right of a Federal judge to censor re- 
ports of proceedings in his court as pré 
pared by reporters for the daily 
papers, was invoked by Judge 
Hutcheson of Houston, in the 
S. E. J. Cox on charges of 
mails in a scheme to 
pectedly excusing the 


news- 
r & 
trial of 
using the 
defraud. Unex- 
jury, but holding 


every other person in the courtroom, 
Judge Hutcheson addressed the news- 
paper men from the bench. He severely 


arraigned the reporters and newspapers 
of the city for the reports that had been 
published covering the progress of the 
trial, and threatened the reporters and 
editors with grand jury action if they 
did not desist in the writing and publish- 
ing of such reports. 

“This is no mock trial,” Judge 
son declared. “I shall take grand jury 
action against reporters and publishers 
for writing and publishing stories pre- 
dicting who is going to appear as wit- 
nesses and what is going to be done in 
this trial. Such thing is absolutely pro- 
hibited from this time forward.” 


Hutche- 
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WHAT IS NEWS? 


HEORISTS have been busy for a number of 
T years on the question of what constitutes news 

in the eyes of the trained newspaper man and 
all have arrived at the same general conclusion, name- 
ly, crime with the sex sensation dominating. 
” Their so-called surveys of the press and its activi- 
ties with their ill-founded conclusions have been the 
basis upon which the most bitter attacks on the press 
have been made. An effort to create public distrust 
of the press on the unsupported statements of the 
press-haters has been one of the direct results. The 
charge that crime cominates the newspapers of the 
country has been so often repeated that many news- 
paper men have even come to accept it as truth, 

Prof. Bristow Adams, of New York State College 
of Agriculture, has therefore rendered a real service 
to journalism by giving the lie to the old slander by 
the presentation of figures that leave no room for 
debate. It is worthy of note that Prof. Adams’ fig- 
ures were compiled at a time when the Ward case, 
one of the most notorious and flaringly played of the 
present year, was at its peak in news value. 

In three representative newspapers of the metro- 
politan district of New York city, Prof. Adams found 
crime to stand seventh in néws importance, as judged 
by the amount of space given to it, a total of 4% per 
cent of the grand total. It was topped in the same 
papers by business and finance, sport, foreign, educa- 
tional, government and politics and labor news, in the 
order named. 

In cities of the second class in New York State 
the showing that crime made in the total text of the 
newspapers was even lower in news importance. In 
those cities it was pushed to tenth place with a total 
of 31% per cent of the whole, and was topped by sport, 
educational, society, labor, business and finance, gov- 
ernment and politics, agriculture, foreign and death 
and disaster news, in the order named. 

In cities of the third class, Prof. Adams found 
that crime news took another drop to eleventh place 
in importance, with a total of 134 per cent ot all 
text matter printed. In this class, crime was topped 
by business and finance, sport, foreign, educational, 
agriculture, government and politics, society, labor, 
deaths and disaster and miscellaneous news, in the 
order named 

The figures given by Prof. Adams, before the meet- 
ing of the New York State Press Association were 
for one month ending June 24, but Sunday editions 
were excluded because of their special supplements 
and articles of opinion which have no part in the re- 
cording of facts. The enemies of the press have 
based their conclusion that crime dominates on head- 
lines, but Prof. Adams has shattered their theories 
with facts that are unanswerable. Newspapers and 
newspaper men can render a real service in combat- 
ing false opinion of the press wherever it exists by 
making these facts known to the world. 





<6 JNCLE JOE” CANNON, an individual who 
has reached the place of revered legislative 
institution in the public mind because of the place he 
has occupied in the public mind in his years of long 
service at Washington, is going to retire shortly. It 
may have been mellowness of age and a feeling of 
security in his own position of high esteem that caused 
him to pass out some real information this week on 
at least one means of holding the limelight. He says 
that many years ago he told the Washington corre- 
spondents that when they had a good story and no 
one to father it they might appropriate his name 
without fear of contradiction. With a full apprecia- 
tion of the joshing ability of the genial subject of 
more good human interest yarns than any other man 
in Washington, we are inclined to believe that there 
is some truth in his explanation of the gang-handling 
of features out of our national capital. 
| Swe prices are coming down slowly, even wages in 
the newspaper business, but the paper barons talk 
another $5 to the contract price of newsprint—and do 
it without a day’s notice. This forebodes a return to 
their 1920 tactics. from which the publishers are still 
suffering, but the newspaper’s path is plain—make 
contract tonnage do the work and keep out of the spot 
market. 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


CoMPILED BY CHARLES W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


OE unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 

hypocrites! for ye make clean the out- 
side of the cup and of the platter, but within 
they are full of extortion and excess. Thou 
blind Pharisee, cleanse first that which is 
within the cup and platter, that the outside of 
them may be clean also—(Mat, xxiti:25, 26). 
Therefore, seeing we have this ministry, as 
we have received mercy, we fait not; but 
have renounced the hidden things of dishonesty, 
not walking in craftiness, nor handling the 
word of God deceitfully; but by manifestation 
of the truth, commending ourselves to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God—(II. 
Cor, iv:1, 2). Verily, I say unto you, Who- 
ever shall not receive the kingdom of God 
as a little child, he shall not enter therein.— 
(Mark #x:15). 
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THE MODERN METHOD 


EW persons, even those most deeply interested in 

its application, fully appreciate how advertising 

is slowly but surely changing the conduct of 
every business. 

That advertising is the direct means of creating 
and increasing sales has long been an accepted fact 
among the successful retailers of the country; like- 
wise, its power to formulate a favorable public opinion 
for a nationally-distributed product of manufacture 
has been generally acknowledged by the captains of 
industry. 

Only a few weeks ago we were given the word 
of a president of one of America’s greatest railroad 
systems that newspaper advertising had built a faith 
and confidence in its public service that sustained it 
under attack notwithstanding the fact that the’service 
of other roads, that had just as good a record but 
were not advertisers, suffered adversely. 

Now, we have a new testimonial to newspaper ad- 
vertising. The New York Telephone Company, one 
of the foremost public service corporations of the 
metropolis, recently ignored tradition and achieved 
success through the use of paid display newspaper 
space in the columns of the greater city dailies. It 
was the most successful financing operation in the 
company’s history. It wished to place with its em- 
ployees and the public $25,000,000 worth of its pre- 
ferred stock paying 614 per cent. The traditional 
way would have been to have a syndicate of bankers 
underwrite the issue at two or three per cent below 
the face value or place it on the open market through 
brokers on a regular commission basis. Instead of 
the old methods the company adopted the modern ap- 
proved method, newspaper advertising, and had its 
employees offer the entire issue over the counter at 
its face value. 


The amount wanted was a tremendous sum. They 
are still counting the results in the offices of the New 
York Telephone Company. All of the subscriptions 
have not yet been checked, but already the total is 
said to have reached more than three times the total 
of the face value of the stock offered. 


Newspaper advertising has again scored as the 
most economical vehicle through which to reach the 
people who have the means to meet their everyday 
wants and gratify their desires. It can sell financial 
offerings of merit and integrity, and its use is being 
denied more and more stringently to offerings which 
do not ring true, as recent New York developments 
have proven beyond dispute. 
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“ODD, FUNNY-THINKING MEN” 

IR CHARLES F. HIGHAM has been unfor- 
S tunate in his contacts with American editors 

and reporters if it is on those contacts that he 
bases the thought he voiced before the National As- 
sociation of Newspaper Executives in Milwaukee. 
“Odd, funny-thinking men” is one of his terms for 
writers whose office doors bear the sign “Editorial.” 
Their words, he declares, have far less weight with 
readers than advertisements. Their salaries, “often 
three times that of the advertisement manager,” are 
not due to their own efforts and capacity, but to the 
unrewarded labors of the unrecognized advertising 
man, In England, he declares, advertising men have 
yet to secure an entree into the editorial rooms; the 
editors won’t even attend dinners where advertising 
men are present. 

All of which is interesting, but hardly accurate, so 
far as American journalism is concerned. Possibly 
they do things differently in England. American ad- 
vertising men receive from their editorial colleagues 
just about the measure of respect that their integrity 
and ability commands. There is no man more jealous 
of his craft than the good American reporter, neither 
is there any more ready to recognize merit in anoth- 
er’s workmanship, be it journalism, literature, adver- 
tising or art. He deals with facts, realities, and he 
judges men and institutions by those standards. If 
advertising has fallen intc disgrace in his eyes in the 
past, it is because it often dealt with the opposites 
of fact and reality and because the advertising man’s 
usual approach to the editorial desk was that of one 
trying to “put something over.” 

Advertising’s house has been put in order in recent 
years and when real advertising news—of interest to 
the mass of the newspaper’s readers—is brought into 
the news roonis, it is now treated on its merits. Sir 
Charles must have seen this in every issue of an 
American paper that he has read in his month here. 
News affecting business appears in every worthwhile 
newspaper every day, but, Heaven be praised, it is 
seldom judged on the question of whether it concerns 
trade-marked articles. Sir Charles shot wide of the 
mark there. 

There is no such gulf as he describes between “up- 
stairs” and “downstairs” in American newspaper of- 
fices; there is a cordial feeling of respect where the 
work of both arms command it—and there can be no 
closer relations between craftsmen whose work is 
along such diverse lines. 

Editorial brains, the lack of which Sir Charles. de- 
plores, have made the papers in which he and his 
fellows sell and efficiently fill space, to their own 
profit and glory and to the profit and benefit of the 
public they serve. And be it said now, there are few 
editorial men who command either here or in Eng- 
land thrice the salary of an advertising man of equal 
brain power. Not to be offensively personal, one who 
knows the range of editorial salaries might hazard 
a guess that few of them surpass the annual income 
of Sir Charles Higham. He deserves every farthing 
that he earns by his fertile and energetic mind, all 
will admit, but there is little evidence of careful 
thought in his remarks quoted above. They are just 
words, which command small reward in the long run, 
whether an advertising agent utters them, or they 
appear in a printed page dominated by one of Sir 
Charles’ “odd, funny-thinking men.” 





EATH or disaster is the only path to mention 

in the news columns for most newspaper men, 
especially if they belong to the craft which gets 
up before dawn to unload the suburban newspa- 
per trains. The work of these men is faithfully done 
day in and out through the four seasons, but the pub- 
lic never sees them, and the newspaper chiefs notice 
them rarely so long as routine moves smoothly. It 
is only when one of them meets sudden and violent 
death in the course of duty, as did George Siebert 
of the New York Tribune a few days ago, that their 
existence is recognized by the makers and readers of 
the newspapers. Their reward is the consciousness of 
work well done, for without this trained force the 
circulations of many newspapers would appear smaller 
in their semi-annual statements not to mention the in- 
convenience to the army of commuters. 
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PERSONAL 





FRANK S. BAKER, owner of the 
Tacoma (Wash.) Tribune, réached 
icross the tables for the pickles, donned 
. bathing suit and swam as far as any 
‘’em, and tripped gaily about the dance 
floor, June 27, when employes of the 
News-Tribune and Daily Ledger enjoyed 
1 picnic at Lakeside Club, American Lake. 

Frederick W. Goudy, art 
the Monotype Company, 
varded the Allied Arts Gold Medal by 
the American Institute of Architects in 
recognition of the his meritorious work 
in the art of typography and devotion to 
its advancement. 


Col. Louis J. Wortham, editor and 
publisher of the Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram, accompanied by a group 
of banker and cattlemen friends, is mak- 
ing an overland tour through FE! Paso, to 
the mountains west of Magdalena, N. M., 
on a recreation trip. 


Frederick K. Leonard, for 16 years 
editor of the “lemon” edition of the New 
York Journal and formerly of Detroit 
and Chicago, is seriously ill. 

Frederick W. Kellogg, general mana- 
ger of the Los Angeles Express, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Kellogg will sail July 8 
on the steamship Majestic for Europe. 

John Steele, chief of the London Bu- 
reau of the Chicago Tribune, has been 
a Washington visitor. He has _ been 
chaperoned about by Arthur Sears Hen- 
ning. Mr. Steele is the third London 
correspondent to come to the United 
States this year. Sidney Thatcher, of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and Ed- 
ward Price Bell, of the Chicago Daily 
News, preceded him. 

Charles G. Ross, of the St. 
Post-Dispatch, accompanied by Mrs. 
Ross, sails for Europe July 8 on_the 
President Taft. They are to visit Eng- 
land, France, Germany and Holland be- 
fore returning to the United States. 

Col. Robert M. Gates, Washington 
correspondent of the Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal—the “silver fox” of the 
corps—has gone to Memphis for a visit 
of about a month. 

Ex-Judge Charles N. Feidelson, edi- 
torial writer for the Richmond (Va.) 
Evening Dispatch for last year is now 
director of journalism at William & Mary 
College, Williamsburg, Va. 


Harry Legare Watson, 


director of 
has been 


Louis 


editor of the 


Greenwood (S. C.). Index-Journal, is 
being congratulated on the scholastic 
records made by his children. Miss 


Louise Watson, youngest in a class of 
63 at Coker. College, Hartsville, S. C., 
was graduated with first honors and was 
president of the class. John Watson, the 
only son, won the faculty medal for 
scholarship at Bailey Military Institute, 
Greenwood, S. C., duplicating his per- 
formance of a year ago. 

Maj. James Calvin Hemphill, editor of 
the Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald, and 
Mason C. Brunson, editor of the Florence 
Times, have been appointed members of 
the staff of Governor Wilson G. Harvey 
of South Carolina, each with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. Lew B. Brown, editor and pub- 
lisher of the St. Pete rsburg (Fla.) Even- 
ing Independent, is on a tour of the 
national parks, the Pacific coast from Los 
Angeles to Vancouver, accompanied by 


his wife and daughter, Miss Louise 
Brown. 
Former Gov. W. P. Hobby, publisher 


of the Beaumont (Tex.) Morning En- 
terprise and Beaumont Journal, and 
Mrs. Hobby, have gone to Mexico City 
on a business mission. 

Eugene Knott retired as general man- 
ager of the Louisville Evening Post, ef- 
fective July 1, after many years in the 
business organization of that paper. W. 
W. Stouffer, who has been business 
manager, has been promoted to general 
manager. 

Robert W. Brown, former managing 
editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
and Times and past president of the 


- Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 


Editor 


Associ- 
ation, is now editor-in-chief of the Elks’ 
Magazine, with headquarters in the Grand 
Central Building, New York. 

Sao-ke Alfred Sze, Chinese Minister to 
the United States, was the judge at the 
annual competition conducted by the 
New Bedford .(Mass.) Standard medal 
for the best reading of an English selec- 
tion by school children of non- English 
speaking parents which was held June 5. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
HARLES B. WELSH, managing 
editor of the Tacoma (Wash.) 
News-Tribune, unable to forget his cares 
and responsibilities even while on his an- 
nual vacation, is mailing daily letters to 
his newspaper telling of his motor trip 
to California. The communications are 
made up in the form of articles inform- 
ing other motorists of the conditions he 
finds on the trail southward. 


Robert Coe, editor of the Whitewater 
(Wis.) Register, has become campaign 
manager for Dr. W. A. Ganfield, presi- 
dent of Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis.., 
who is contesting .with Senator Robert 
M. LaFollette, the Republican nomina- 
tion for United States senator. 


Phil Williams, for the past year a 
special writer in the Sunday department 
of the Milwaukee Journal, has been made 
local obituary editor of that newspaper. 


John L. Morris, reporter on the Tampa 
Tribune, has been dividing his time fairly 
equally of late between attending to his 
newspaper duties and making the ac- 
quaintance of a seven-and-a-half-pound 
son, born June 30, at a Tampa hospital. 


William J. Gaynor is now a member 
of the Milwaukee Sentinel’s copy-read- 
ing staff, after a year spent on the copy 
desks of the Chicago Daily News and 
the New Orleans Item. 


Richard Adams, formerly with the 
Miami (Fla.) Herald, 1s now a member 
of the news staff of the Miami (Fla.) 
Daily Metropolis. 


John McKown and James Gill are new 
additions to the Tacoma (Wash.) Daily 
Ledger editorial staff. Floyd McCracken, 


former court house reporter, has been 
advanced to Northwest editor. 

Miss Beulah M. Whitney, who has 
been on the Miami (Fla.) Daily Me- 
tropolis staff for the past year, left 
July 

Walter E. Virnelson, for many years 
on the city staff of the Norfolk Ledger- 
Dispatch, has joined the staff of the 


Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch. 

Frank West, general utility man on the 
staff of the Richmond (Va.) News- 
Leader, is covering the police beat while 
Charles W. Cordes is on his vacation. 

Harry P. Guerrant, special writer for 
the Petersburg (Va.) Evening Progress, 
is writing a series of stories detailing 
successful methods employed by business 
firms in that city. He signs himself “H. 


Pee G.” 

Charles Timothy Jewett has become 
managing editor of the Terre Haute 
(Ind.) Star, succeeding S. W. Snivelvy, 


who is now managing editor of the Spec- 


tator, a weekly newspaper of Terre 
Haute. 
Morrow Krum, aviation editor of the 


Chicago Tribune, has returned from the 
Tribune’s efficiency flying camp at Pulp- 
wood, Can. 

Bob Becker, editor of Woods & Water 
of the Chicago Tribune, has been given 
what might be called a unique assion- 
ment. He has been assigned to go into 
the heart of Alaska. kill a bear and then 
make a survey of the commercial condi- 
tions and values in the Alaska interior. 

Perley Boone, New York corresnond- 
ent for the Chicago Tribune, is the father 
of a baby. Mrs. Boone is doing finely. 

Dr. William A. Evans, health editor 
of the Chicago Tribune, was one of the 
speakers at the reception in Chicago in 
honor of former Mayor Carter H. Har- 
rison on the occasion’ of the latter’s re- 
turn from extensive travels. 

J. Newell Johnston, formerly 
ber of the staff of the Dallas 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 











NE activities will be undertaken 
~* this year by the New York State 
Press Associa- 
tion, which held 
its sixty-ninth 
meeting last 
week, chief of 


which will be the 
publication of a 
monthly  dulletin 
for members, The 
association will be 
under the direc- 
tion for the next 
twelve months of 
Peter .* Blos- 
som, editor and 
owner since 1899 
ISSOM of the Brockport 

Republic, a week- 
ly which has grown in size and circula- 
tion under his management. 

Mr. Blossom is a native of Western 
New York and since his graduation from 
the University of Rochester in 1895 has 
been active in community life. He was 
for some time secretary of the Brockport 
Chamber of Commerce and was the first 
president of the Western New York 
Press Association. He is a member of 
the Society of the Genesee, the Brock- 
port Yacht Club, Gamma Sigma Fra- 
ternity and Monroe Lodge, F. and A. M. 





Peter A. Bre 





Morning News, 


: has become itiien 
editor of the 


Galveston Daily News. 


P. J. Bounds has resigned from the 
Royse City (Tex.) News-Times, and has 
gone to Mexia as city editor of the 


Evening News. 

J. E. Ellis, telegraph editor of the Fort 
Worth Record, is now make-up editor 
of the Dallas Morning News. 


A. D. Collins, of Tacoma, Wash., has 
been appointed secretary of the Better 
Business Bureau of Houston, Tex. Mr. 


Collins was formerly 
Wall Street Journal, 
secretary of the 
Bureau, 


connected with the 
and later served as 
Tacoma Better Business 
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State Journal, resigned last week to be- 
come city editor of the Dowagiac 
( Mich. ) Daily News 

Ray Chilson, formerly reporter for the 
Lansing (Mich.) Capital News, is now 
covering the city hall for the State Jour- 
nal of the same city : 

Paul Watzel, wh taking a 
course in journalism and law 1¢ Uni- 
versity of Michigan with the 
Lansing (Mich.) State ] as night 
editor, succeeding Donald eter, who 
has resigned to take the government’s 
offer of college training for men injured 
in service during the World War. 

Charles D. Cameron, of the editorial 
department of the Detroit Journal, de- 
livered the graduation address in Ham- 
tramck high school’s exercises 

Clifford Russell has resigned as man- 
aging editor of the Faribault ‘( Minn.) 
Daily News and entered the insurance 
business at Mankato. His successor is 
Einar Hammer. 


Leonard Fackler, who for the past nine 
months has been on the copy desk of the 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, has re- 
signed. He becomes scout executive of 
the Lake Region Council, Boy Scouts, 
with headquarters at Devils Lake, N. D. 

Ben Fuelleman, formerly night city 
editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel, is in 
charge of the publicity department of the 
Wisconsin branch of the Association Op- 
posed to the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Miss Florence Rowland, assistant ex- 
change editor of the Milwaukee Journal, 
is spending her vacation in Chicago. 

Thomas F. Prunett has resigned as 
telegraph editor of the Greenville (S. C.) 
News and will go to Selma, Ala., as man- 
aging editor of the Times-Journal, 

G. Ed Kestler, editor of the Concord 
(N. C.) Observer, has begun the pub- 
lication at Albemarle, N. C., of the Stan- 
ley Star, a weekly. 

C. B. Way has resigned from the Bur- 
lington (N. C.) News and will shortl, 
begin the publication of a weekly news- 
paper there . 

Harry Busey, former managing editor 
of the Springfield (Ohio) Morning Sun, 
and now connected with the Scripps-Mc- 














W. V. Nessly, until recently city editor Rae league at Cleveland, was a visitor 
of the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, is 1” Springfield, last week 
now telegraph editor of the Washington Joseph Macqueen, the oldest: member 
(D. C.) Post. of the Portland Oregonian staff, in point 

T. H. Barrett, former night city editor (Continued on Page 26) 
of the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, is a a 
now city editor, and G. D, Davis has VISITORS TO NEW YORK 
been made night city editor. ; i a ; 

A. D. Hargrove, until recently re- \. L. Shuman—Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
porter on the Galveston (Tex.) Daily $™@™- 
News, is now a member of the staff of Fred T. Bonham—Knoxville Journal & 
the Dallas Morning News. Tribune. 

Albert H. Easingwood, formerly city Carl Williams— Oklahoma Farmer 
hall reporter for the Lansing (Mich.) and Stockman. 

p . . . 
Every American citizen 


has a 


bureau 








representative in 
Washington — the free 
newspaper information 
conducted by 


Frederic J. Haskin. 
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cf service, has resigned to become editor 
of the Olympia (Wash.) Recorder. He 
has been music editor of the Oregonian. 

Jack Hammond, financial and commer- 
cial editor of the St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press, has returned from Los 
Angeles, whither he was called by the 
illness ot his father. 

A. H. Cook, editor of the St. Paul 
Sunday Pioneer Press, is recovering 
from a bad fall, which put one of his 
legs out of commission for several days. 

Miss Amy McGuffin, club editor of the 
St. Paul Dispatch- Pioneer Press, has 
gone to Denver for recuperation. She 
will be absent two months. Miss R. Mc- 
Lean has Miss McGuffin’s work in 
charge meanwhile. 

Miss Ruby A. Black has joined the 
Madison Wisconsin State Journal to 
write a woman’s page, and to study needs 
and wishes of the women readers. She 
will next winter teach journalism in the 
University of Wisconsin, giving a course 
on the woman’s page. 

Steele Lindsay and Chapin Collins 
have joined the staff of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer as copy readers. They are 
recent University of Washington School 
of Journalism graduates. 

H. Wyatt, Wichita Falls (Tex.) news- 


paper man, has been elected secretary 
of the Rockdale (Tex.) Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Lucius Withers returned to Chicago 


recently from Memphis and now is on 
the staff of the Chicago Evening Journal. 

Jimmie Coogan, assistant to the city 
editor of the Chicago Daily News, be- 
came ill recently and was removed to a 
hospital. 

Arthur Unger of the Chicago Evening 
Journal has had charge of the Planta- 
tion Ray Revue at a North Side enter- 
tainment resort. 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


| agen RY HARDWICK, advertising 
: manager of the Wichita (Kan.) 
Eagle, has returned to his desk after a 
trip of several months in the East. 

Jack R. Paul of the display staff of 
the Gloversville Johnstown (N._ Y.) 
Leader-Republican, and Kenneth Picker- 
ing, classified advertising manager of the 
same newspapers, recently became the 
fathers of sons. 

W..Earl Zuppann, advertising manager 
of the Ogden (Utah) Standard-Ex- 
anmiiner, has returned to work from a two 
weeks’ vacation. 

Francis R. Lowell, business manager 
of the Johnstown (Pa.) Ledger, is 
spending a three weeks’ vacation in the 
New England States. 

Fay S. Reeder, recently with the San 
Francisco Journal, has become advertis- 
ing manager of the Associated Grower, 
Fresno, official organ of the raisin, peach 
and fig growers. 

E. J. Seifrit, formerly with the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, Detroit News and 
the Denver Post has joined the Kansas 
City Journal-Post as contact man in the 
foreign field. 


Major C. E. Whipple, manager of the 
Hagerstown (Md.) Herald-Mail, pre- 
sented silver loving cups and _ silver 


badges to the winners and place men in 
the Herald-Mail annual marathon race 
on July Fourth. 

N. C. Cady, who has been with the 
Western Newspaper Union for many 
years, has arrived in Birmingham, Ala., 
to succeed R. B. Vail as local manager. 
Mr. Vail has purchased the Bay Minette 
(Ala.) Times. 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 
EORGE W. ROWELL, JR., for 


three years manager of advertising 
for the Lloyd Manufacturing Company 
of Menominee, Mich., will leave Sept. 1 
for Boston, to take charge of advertising 
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and merchandising for the Heywood- 
Waketield Company, with which the 
Lloyd company has been merged. The 
concern produces a large and varied line 
of household articles, baby carriages, 
juvenile playthings and opera chairs. 

Robert Irvin, for the past ten years 
with Baltimore newspapers, is the new 
editor of the Baltimore Ad Club Bulle- 
tin. 


Andrew Eldred, 


advertising manager 
for the 


Lincoln Automobile Company, 
Detroit, Mich., visited his mother, Mrs. 
Mary Eldred of Seattle, in June. 


Lloyd W. McDowell, of Taccma, 


Wash., has been named director of pub- 
licity for the Rainier National Park 
Company. Mr. McDowell spent four 


years in Glacier National Park for the 
Great Northern Railway in a similar line 
of work. 

William P. Aldrich, advertising man- 
ager of the Westfield Manufacturing 
Company, Westfield, Mass., recently off- 
ciated at the presentation of a new type 
police bicycle to the Westfield police de- 
partment. 

J. Howard Payne, former president of 
the Dallas (Tex.) Advertising League, 
addressed the members of the recently 
organized Sherman (Tex.) Ad Club last 


week. Mr. Payne was a delegate to the 
Milwaukee convention of the A. A. C. 
W 

C. E. Lawrence, of St. Paul, for ten 


years advertising manager for the whole- 
sale dry goods house of Finch, Van 
Slyck & McConville and former presi- 
dent of the Town Criers’ Club, has re- 
signed to become advertising and sales 
manager for the Winget Manufacturing 
Company, Minneapolis. 

Herman G. Halsted, vice-president of 
Paul Block, Inc., after two months in 
Europe, has arrived at Nice, France, and 
has also arrived at the conclusion that 
America has more natural beauty than 
any part of the Old World that he has 
seen. “I can match or beat everything 
they show,’ his postcard from the 
Riviera reads, “right in the U. S.—water, 
lakes, mountains, canyons, or anything. 
The old things are fine and interesting, 
however, and I am glad to see them.” 

Ralph F. Blanchard, 
tising manager of the 
Vogue, Vanity Fair, and House & Gar- 
den; George S. Nichols, advertising 
manager of Vanity Fair, and W. F. Cole- 
man, Pacific Coast advertising manager 
of Sunset, have formed a Pacific Coast 
organization to represent national peri- 
odicals and will open offices in Seattle, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. This 
new organization will represent all of the 
Nast publications on the Pacific Coast. 

H. P. Junkins, advertising manager of 
the International Corset Company, has 
resigned and is now with the Cooper 
Underwear Company, Kenosha, Wis., as 
assistant to the president, and is reorgan- 
izing and developing the company’s adver- 
tising department. 


Eastern adver- 
Nast Group, 


NEWS OF THE AGENTS 
ME. AND MRS. J. S. NORTON, of 
Riverside, Conn., announce the 
birth of a daughter, whom they have 
named Nancy. Mr. Norton is vice-pres- 
ident and secretary of the Philip Ritter 
Company, New York advertising agency. 
iS. Je Egan, well known in the agency 
and publishing field, has joined the staff 


of Fisher-Brown Advertising Agency, 
St. Louis. 

Harry J. Mulvey, formerly connected 
with the M. F. Gould Company, is now 
associated with the Charles G. Green 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York. 


Miss D. K. Colledge, former secretary 
of the James Advertising Agency, has 
returned from a vacation trip in New 
Zealand, and has been appointed secre- 
tary of the Charles G. Green Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., New York. 

Mrs. Eleanor Dougan Hunter, for- 


merly with Vanderhoof & Co., Chicago, 
and now vice-president and co- founder of 
the Educational Advertising Company, 
has become a member, of the creative 
staff of James F. Newcomb & Co., Inc., 
Hunter retains her 


New York. Mrs. 


1922 


for 


July 8, 





BRODIE COMING HOME ON 
LEAVE FROM SIAM POST 


LL is not labor in the life of an 

American Minister to Siam, a 
position occupied by E. E. Brodie, 
publisher of the Oregon City Enter- 
prise and who was appointed during 
his incumbency as president of the 
National Editorial Association. Mr. 
Brodie, who went to Siam last win- 
ter, has been granted a six months’ 
vacation at full pay, beginning next 
March. The vacation arrangement 
allows Mr. Brodie two months to 
return home, two months to stay in 
America and two months to get back 
to Siam. 











connection with the Educational Adver- 
tising Company. 

James Arthur Mathewson, Walter 
Seely Johnson and Kathleen Gale have 
just been incorporated in Montreal under 
provincial charter, as “The Greater Mon- 


treal Publishing Co.,” to carry on 
business as advertisers, advertising 
agents, designers, printers, publishers, 


lithographers, etc. 


gt FROM» THE DESK 
L. PERKINS, classified advertis- 


* ing manager of the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner, and Mrs. Perkins 
and their daughter, have left for a 


month’s vacation in California. 


H. T. Smith, of the art department of 
the New York Evening World, has re- 
turned to his desk after a two weeks’ 
vacation spent in Montclair, N. J., tind- 
ing diversion in his flower and vegetable 
garden, of which he is justly proud. 

Harry C. Milholland, advertising man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh Press, is summer- 
ing at the Howell House, Westhampton 


Beach, Long Island, N. Y. 
William B. Southall, city editor of the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, is 


spending his vacation in New York and 
other northern cities. 

John E. Ryckman, feature writer for 
the Chicago Evening Post, has gone to 
Canada, his former home, for a vacation. 

Caleb Enix, head of the copy desk at 
the Chicago Daily News, returned from 
a trip through the Canadian Rockies. 

C. C. Worthington, editorial writer for 
the Tampa Times, has just returned 
from a vacation of some weeks, spent 


largely among the lakes and woods of 
llorida. 
Wayne Otto,: sports writer for the 


Chicago Evening Journal, left to spend 
a week with his mother in Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

‘ L. Sloan, federal building reporter 
for the Chicago Evening American, has 
returned from his vacation. 

Sam Putnam, assignment man for the 
Chicago Evening American, left for a 
vacation in Canada. 

L. Lyle Spencer, director of the School 


of Journalism, University of Washing- 
ton, has returned to Seattle after a three 
months’ vacation. 

Henry J. Smith, news editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, is back from a 
two weeks’ vacation. 

Roland Tofflemire of the Ames (la.) 
Daily Tribune and Evening Times stafi, 
has returned from a two weeks’ vacation 
in Minnesota. 

James FE. O’Connor, 
the Ogden (Utah) 


copy reader for 
Standard-Exam- 


iner, is the first of the staff to take a 
vacation. He is motoring through 
southern Utah. 

Walter R. Suppes, city editor of the 


Johnstown (Pa.) Leader, is on a week’s 
vacation at Bedford Springs, Pa. H« 
will also spend several days in New 
York. 

Walter Washburne, city editor of the 
Chicago Evening Post, returned from a 
vacation at Carthage, Ill. He made the 
trip by motor car. 

Charles Cushman, city editor of the 
Miami (Fla.) Daily Metropolis, who 
has been away for a month’s vacation, is 
back at his desk again. 





MARRIED 


| MES CROW, assistant city editor 
of the Tacoma (Wash.) Times, and 
Miss Helen Robinson, formerly a_re- 
porter on that newspaper, were married 
June 24 in Tacoma. 

Charles Wesley Hall of the San Diego 
(Cal.) Sun editorial staff and Miss Lucie 
Freeland were married at the chapel of 
Vassar College in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
June 13. 

Harold Holmberg, courthouse _ re- 
porter for the Portland (Ore.) Tele- 
gram and Miss Evelyn Lucile Marsh of 
the same city were married recently. 

William Cuddy, who writes humorous 
accounts of motor-car tours through 
Wisconsin for the Milwaukee Journal 
under the pseudonymn of “The Poor 
Cuss,” and Miss Harriet Wilson were 
married in Milwaukee last week. 

George Gray, founder of the El Cajon 
(Cal.) Valley News and formerly con- 
nected with the San Diego (Cal.) News, 
was married in London, Eng., recently 
to Mrs. Annie Stansfield. 

Miss Viola Hoge, for the past five 
years with the San Diego (Cal.) Union 
and Tribune, and Denis P. McLaughlin, 


connected with the mechanical depart- 
ment of the Tribune, were married 
June 21. 

Joseph IF. Eisenhauer, 3rd., reporter 
for the Frederick (Md.) Daily News, 
was married June 29 to Miss Bernell E. 
Geiser. 


R. M. Harrison, of the advertising de- 
partment of the Springfield (Ohio) 
News, and Miss Marie Long, of the 
circulation department of the Lima 
(Ohio) News, were married recently. 


Walter J. Enright, cartoonist on the 
New York World, and Miss Carroll Mc- 
Comas, musical comedy star, were mar- 
ried July 6, 





LEDGER S§S 


YNDICATE 


NEWS AND FEATURE SERVICES 


Maintain Prestige—Create Circulation—Attract Advertising 


NEWS SERVICES 
(Via leased wire or laid down in 4 York, , Watnaie, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Sea’ San Francisco or Los An 


ies.) 


PUBLIC LEDGER Mo nae tg a NEWs SERVICE. 


TI 
PUBLIC LEDGER BUSINESS NEWS SERVICE. 
FEATURE ercac henge 


WEEKLY MAGAZINE PAGES IN MAT: 
po ‘Somebody's (Hi ayward), 

Dunn), ‘‘Dumb-Bells’’ (Dunn), “The 
Show" (Hanlon), eg E “Children 
Mystery 


“Radio in the Home” (Daily). MIDGET FE. 


FEATURE: 
“Things for Boys to Make,”” ‘’The Housewife’s Idea Box,” ‘What's What,” ‘‘After-Dinner Tric 
Shopping.’’ ‘‘Cultivating Your 
ing up Your Memory,”’ ‘‘Guess "The 
‘Why-What-When-Where?”” ‘‘Human Curios,”’ “Sportfolio,”” “What Are You 


in Good Taste,”’ ‘‘How to 
of Famous Women,” «Sharpen 
Hour,”” ‘* Your Name,”’ “‘Who- 


Save When 


Personality Page, Special 

“That Reminds sep? (Collins), 
ng Cop’’ (John 
of Adam’ (Rehse), 
Serials; Hazel Deyo Batchelor’s Daily Love. Problem Serials; 


‘ture Page, Science Page, Short Story Page. 
“‘And Then He Changed His Mind’ 
: Sykes’ Daily; ‘‘Follies of the P; 
FICTION: Daily and Weekly Detecti 
Daily and Weekly Short Steries. RADIO 
ATURES of stick length: ‘‘Things You'll Love to Make,” 





** “Famous Ghosts,’ 


Charm Recipes 
Who?” “Pam’s Paris Postals,”’ Children’s 


of 
Good For?’ my, A More Money,”’ ‘‘Daily Fun Hour,”’ ‘Can You Tell?’’ ‘‘Correct English,’’ ‘‘Read Your Char- 


acter.’” —_,. 
pm , 
“Wise Tennis Tipe” (Tilden) . 
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INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


JE FEATURES: “A Dai 


ughter of Eve,” ‘‘The Latest’ (Paris Fashions), 
“‘As Woman to Woman.’ ‘‘Dreamland Adventures.” 


‘Home Cooking,’’ 
COMMENT: ‘‘The Sport Reel,’’ 


YNDICATE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SPORTS 


PUZZLES, CUT-OUTS, TRICKS and MAGIC. 


























TIPS FOR AD. MANAGERS 











N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Again placing orders with 
newspapers in selected sections for Charles 
E. ires, Company, “Hires’ Rootbeer,” 206 
South 23d street, Philadelphia; have secured 
account of Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., “H. & 
H.” Honey, Woodhaven, N. Y.; has secured 
account of McKinney Manufacturing Com- 
pany, “Humble Hinge,” Pittsburgh. 

Walter Baker & Co., “Baker’s Cocoa,” Dor- 
chester, Mass. Again renewing their news- 
paper contracts. 

George Batten y, 381 4th avenue, 


New York. Renewing contracts for Clicquot 
Club Ginger Ale. 


ing-Thompson-Madden, Glove Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. Reported will place orders 
with Minnesota ees for Kuhles & 
Stock Company, “Seal” and “Aquilla”  ci- 


gars, St. Paul. 


Bloomingdale-Weiler Advertising Agency, 
1420 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Will use 
newspapers in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia for 
F. A. Poth & Sons, “Poth’s Extra Cereal 
Beverage,” Philadelphia; will place orders 


with newspapers in New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania for Mothtex Bag 
Company, Philadelphia. 


Chambres Agency, Maison Blanche Bldg., 
New Orleans. Has been engaged by the 
Iodine Products Company of Laurel, Miss., 
to put on an advertising campaign for Zi- 
O-Dine, tooth paste. Newspapers and maga- 
zines will be used. 


Critchfield & Co., Brooks Bldg., Chicago. 
Reported will use newspaper space for Web- 
ster Manufacturing Company, chirs, Superior, 
Wis. 

D’Arcy —e Company, International 
Life Bldg., Louis. Making 4704-line yearly 
contracts ber ‘the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 

George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York. Sending out 3 time orders for the 
National Sfeel Company. 

Louis O. Eddy Advertising Agency, 22 
East Washington street, Chicag Will make 
up list this month for Dr. C ‘Ww akefield & 
Co., Bloomington, Ill. “Blackberry Balsam.” 

Erwin Wasey & Co., 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Making yearly contracts for 
Western Oil Refining Company; making 10,- 
000-line contracts for Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company. 

Evans & Barnhill, 10 East 43d street, 
York. Placing orders with New York City 
newspapers for In ge rsoll Watch Company 
New York (Waterbury Clock Company, New 
York, and Waterbury, Conn.). 

Richard A. Foley Advertising heii Ter- 
minal Bldg., Philadelphia. Using 18 lines, 16 
times for Luden’s Cough Drops. 

Foley & Co., 2835 Sheffield 
Sending out renewals direct. 

George W. Ford Company, Austell 
Atlanta, Ga. Making 13,000-line 
tracts for NuGrape Company. 

Albert Frank & Co., 14 Stone 
York. i 
Co. 

Charles Daniel Frey, Monroe 
cago. Making contracts for 
Brothers, automobiles. 

Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Sending out orders 
for Mark ackson, 

Fuller & Smith, 1501 Euclid avenue, Cleve 
land. Again renewing newspaper contracts for 


New 


avenue, Chicago. 


Bldg., 


yearly con- 


street, New 
Handling account for G. L. Miller & 


Bldg., Chi- 
Apperson 


Willard Storage Battery Company, 274 East 
l3lst street, Cleveland. 

Gardner-Glen Buck Agency, 1627 Locust 
street, St. Louis. Making 1000-line yearly 
contracts for Certain-teed Roofing. 
Green-Fulton-Cunningham, Free Press 
Bldg., Detroit, Again renewing newspaper 
contracts for Nash Motors Company, Ken- 
osha, Wis. 

Charles C. Green Agency, 15 West 37th 
street, New York. Sending out copy to Penn- 


sylvania newspapers for S. S. stores; has 
secured account of Opazel Laboratories, Inc., 
toilet cream, New York; arranging an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign for Cheerylanes 
Head Lettuce League, Lewiston, Idaho; mak- 
ing newspaper contracts for fall and winter 
compelgne for M. J. Breitenbach Company, 
“Gude’s Pepto-Mangan,” New York; making 
up list of newspapers for Kozine Comp any, 
medical, 1146 West 15th street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; opening new territory and add- 
ing newspapers to list for C. F. Mueller Com- 
pany, ‘“‘Mueller*s Macaroni,” Jersey City, 

J.; has secured account of Metropolitan 
ne Corporation, 11 East 40th street, New 
or 


Gundlach Advertising Company, 400 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Planning campaign 
for C. A. Neuberger & Co., “Fairsex Apron 
Frocks.” 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 58 East Washing- 
ton street, Chicago. Will send out list on 
Liberty motors after July 1; making 4,200- 
‘ne contracts for Jose Escalante & Co. 

E. T. Howard Company, 117 West 46th 
Street, New York. Now handling account of 
Posner Shoe, 140 West Broadway, New York. 

Joh Dallis Company, 136 Marietta street, 
Atlanta. Using 40 inches, 5 times, for the 
Standard Oil Company of Louisville, Ky. 

Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency, 107 
Chenango street, Binghamton, N. Y. Making 
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yearly contracts for the F. W. Clements 
Products. 

Kling-Gibson Company, 220 South State 
street, Chicago. Now handling account of 


Benetol Sales Company, tooth paste, Minne- 
apolis; using 1,000 lines 1 time for Century 
chemists. 

Littlehale Advertisi Agency, %49 Broad- 
way, New York. Now handling account of 
Hass Stylebilt Shoes, 61 Reade street, New 
York. 

Thomas F. Logan Agency, 68) Sth avenue, 
New York. Sending out orders for Sibley- 
Pitman Electric Corporation. 

_Lyddon & Hanford, 200 Sth avenue, New 
York. Now handling account of Brett Manu- 
facturing Company, “Kurley Kew” hair 
wavers, 141 West 17th street, New York. 

Lyon Advertising Agency, Times Bldg., New 
York. Has secured account of Carlisle Tire 
Company, Stamford, Conn. 

McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Using Southwest 
papers on Case Plow Works; handling ac- 
count of Cooper Corporation, “Cooper Tires 
and Storage Batteries,” Chicago. 

McCutcheon-Gerson, 64 W. Randolph street, 
Chicago. Planning newspaper campaign on 
National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association. 

O. J. McClure Advertising Agency, 111 West 
Monroe street, Chicago. Placing account for 
the Kepec Company, Milwaukee, ‘“Keepa- 
Shine Shoe Polish.” 

Ralph W. Merrill Company, +00 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Using newspapers 
generally for James Heddons Sons, Dowagiac, 
Mich. 

Moser & Cotins, Paul Bidg., Utica, N. Y 
Handling account of Firse hing Knitt ing Mills, 
Inc., ““Firsheen Robinette,” crepe, Utica, N. Y. 

Newell-Emmett Company, 116 West 32nd 
street, New York. Sending out schedules for 
American Chicle Company, “Yucatan.” 

O’Connell-Ingalls Advertising Agency, 1 
Court street, Boston. Planning advertising 
campaign in. fall for E. L. B. Manufacturing 
Company, “Duroplay” suit for children; re 
ports will use New England newspapers for 
Vortex Carburetor Company. 

Patterson-Andress Company, | Madison av 
nue, New York. Making 5,000-line yearly 
contracts for the Curtis Publishing Company) 

Hancock Payne Advertising Agency, - 
West 34th street, New York. Making. 
tracts for Pennsylvania Sugar ( sane 
“Pen-Jel.” 

Potts-Turnbull Advertising Company, 
Bldg. Kansas City. 

or Portland Cement 


Gates 
Using 420 lines, 1 time, 
Association. 


Frank Presbrey Company, 456 4th avenue, 





-_ w York. Again renewing newspaper con 
acts for Aluminum Cooking Utensils Com 
pao “Wear Ever,” New Kensington, Pa 
William H. Rankin Company, | West 37th 
street, New York. Making 1.000 me contracts 
for National Carbon & Allied C ies. 
E. P. Remington Advertising pao 1280 
Main street, Buffalo, Y Renewing con 


tracts for the Foster-Milburn Company 


John Ring Advertising Company, Victoria 
Bldg., St. Louis. Making contracts for St 
Louis Municipal Advertising Campaign, St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce 

Philip Ritter Company, 185 Madison avenue, 
New York. Making up lists for G..& ( 
Merriam, “Webster's Dictionary.” 


St. Paul Advertising Company, 10) Wabash 
street, St Paul. Making contracts for 
Adler-i-ka Company. 

Sehl Advertising Agency, 139 
street, Chicago. Renewing contracts on Calu 
met Baking Powder. 

Floyd Short & Partners, 
street, Chicago. Sending out orders on 
Mueller Bros., Decatur, Ill. 


Spencer-Lay Company, Inc., 15 


North Clark 


30 North Dearborn 


West 37th 


street, New York. Placing copy with New 
Jersey newspapers for Air Reduction Sales 
Company, “Airco” ignition gauge, 31 West 
43d street, New York. 

A. Stein & Co., 1149 W. Congress street, 
Chicago, manufacturers of “Paris” garters, 
are introducing a summer addition to their 
product in the “Little Paris” garters. It is 


being advertised extensively in newspapers. 

Sterling-McMillan-Nash, 2 West 45th street, 
New York. Using 26 lines in one year got 
Noxzema Chemical Company. 

Street & Finney, 171 Madison avenue, 
York. Making 7,000-line yearly 
Bonnie B. Company, hair nets. 

J. Walter Thomp Company, Lytton 
Bldg., Chicago. Making yearly contracts for 
the Scholl Manufacturing Company. 

Thresher Advertising Service, 136 


New 
contracts for 





Liberty 


street, New fork. Handling account of 
American Molasses Company, 110 Wall street, 
New Yor 

Van Patten, Inc., 50 East 42d street, New 
York. Again placing orders with newspapers 
for American Tobacco Company, “Ill Ciga 


rettes,” 111 5th avenue, New York 

Wales Advertising Agency, 141 West 6th 
street, New York. Using 14 lines every Sun 
day till forbid for Skat Company. 

Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., 111 5th ave 
nue, New York. Again placing orders with 
newspapers for American Tobacco Company, 
“Lucky Strike” cigarettes, 111 Sth avenue, 
New York. 

Williams & Cunnyngham, 6 North Michigan 


avenue. Chicago. Making 8,000-line yearly 
contracts for the Northwestern Yeast Com 
pany. 

Cc. C. Winningham, Book Bldg., Detroit. 


Making 
Essex. 


10,000-line contracts for MHudson- 
e 
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CLOSE INSPECTION 
REVEALS THE BIGNESS OF 


WEST VIRGINIA 


tion 


It is only through 
of any 


close inspec- 
territory that the 


national advertiser can expect to 
realize the possibilities of every 
field in which he markets his prod- 
ucts. 
veals the fact that West Virginia, 
mile for mile, compares favorably 


with any 
in 


States 


power 


automobiles 
rarely see 


Such 


locality 


close inspection re- 


in the United 
wealth, purchasing 


and resources 


West Virginia has over 78,000 


a make of 
not advertised in West Virginia 
newspapers. 


you will 
car that is 


and yet 


The readers of these daily news- 
papers respond so readily to ad- 
vertising of worthwhile articles, 
that you, Mr. National Advertiser, 
cannot afford to stay out of this 
BIG market in a small state. 








Bluefield 
+tTelegraph ....(M) 
Charleston 
“Gazette ........ (M) 
SGQRRONND cccccsece (S) 
Clarksburg 
+Exponent (M&S) 
*Telegram ...... (E) 
“Telegram ...... (S) 
Fairmont 
*West Virginian.(E) 
PRRMGD ccscacescs (M) 
Huntington 
tAdvertiser ..... (E) 
“Herald-Dispatch 
(M) 
*Herald-Dispatch 
(S) 


Circul- 
lation 


10,183 


18,777 
22,359 
7,879 
7,822 
10,042 


4,959 
6,881 


10,635 


12,523 


12,559 


for 
5,000 
lines 


03S 
035 
035 


035 


035 





Rate 
for 
Circu- 5,000 
lation lines 
Martinsburg 
PD ss cases (E) 4,086 03 
Morgantown 
SOE secdesdans (E) 4,500 .021 
Parkersburg 
TROD “cectccacs (M) _ 5,568 025 
TEGUN “cceccccscs (S) 6,366 825 
*Sentinel ....... (E) 6,419 024 
Wheeling 
*Intelligencer ..(M) 11,536 6325 
TOG cccccceces (E) 13,569 8S 
SUSU cocccciscs (S) 17,314 07 





tGovernment Statement, 
1922. 

*A. B. C. Report, April 1, 1922. 

ttPublishers’ Statement. 


April 1, 
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Wisconsin 
Wisconsin daily newspapers. 


Remember That 


is to advertise 


them 


Wisconsin 


not only grows the crops and makes 
the cheese,—famous the world over, 
—but it also manufactures much of 
the machinery necessary to cultivate 
and harvest. 


It ranks Aigh among the states m 
manufacturing. The census shows 
Wisconsin standing eighth in capi- 
tal invested and tenth in value of 
products. 


W hat are you doing in this prosperous 
territory to advertise and sell your 
merchandise? . 


If you are not active you are letting 
the other fellow beat you to it. 


The quick way, the easy way, and the 
profitable way to sell your goods in 


in 


In Wisconsin the “word to the wise” 
can be best said in these dailies. 








Beloit News 
*Eau Claire Leader-Telegram........(M&E) 


*Fond du Lac Reporter .............. (E) 
SKenodha News «2.8.2 cccccccccccce (E) 
*Madison (Wis.) State Journal...... (E&S) 
Milwaukee Journal ..........+++0008. (E) 
Milwaukee Journal ......-.cccccccceccs (S) 
Milwaukee Sentinel .............. (M&E) 
Milwaukee Sentinel ..............004. (S) 
*Superior Telegram .........--+.+++. (E) 
+Superior (Wis.) Sunday Times ........ (S) 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 


*A, B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 
+Publishers’ Statement. 


Circulation 
8.769 
8,586 
6,326 
7,306 

17,392 
114,676 
89,857 
78,973 
62,548 
18,332 
8,000 


1922. 


Rate for 
5,000 Lines 


-045 
-035 


-055 


























CHAIN STORES UNABLE TO FUNCTION WITHOUT 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 








SOMEBODY is always taking the 

joy out of life by intimating that 
chain stores will curtail the newspaper 
advertising of large manufacturers, and 
that as the chain store systems spread 
out, and become, like other lines: of 
specialized businesses, predominant trad- 
ing centers in communities, the manufac- 
turer will not longer look to the news- 
paper to sell his wares. 

Whoever first propounded this theory 
evidently sprang it as a joke, never real- 
izing that some later day it would be 
discussed seriously, and classed as a 
menace to newspapers and agencies. 

The time will never come when any 
manufacturer of any commodity will be 
able to depend entirely on public de- 
mand for his commodity. Carpenters 
build shelves too long and deep, and 
show windows are too obscure to take 
the place of the vehicle which rings the 
front door bell, and entertains an en- 
tire family at all hours of the day. 

Quick merchandising via the sale 
route is not accomplished by show win- 
dows or counter displays. The busy 
housewife in the morning, who in the 
throes of cleaning up, or the debutante 
who languidly glances at the evening 
edition and sees that “So and So” is 
offering this or that, is the agency and 
newspaper bulwark against the theory 
that chain stores will eliminate their 
profits. 

Men and women of today do not store 
shop as did their mothers and fathers 
(if father was ever guilty of it except 
by persuasion or threat), for the tele- 
phone has changed all that. The auto- 


mobile, too, is turning trade topsy tur- 
vey, taking it here and there and retnrn- 
ing it from elsewhere. There is but one 
means by which the manufacturer can 
safely gamble that practically every 
home in every community knows about his 
wares and the access to that home is not 
through the casual visitation to the chain 
store, but to the daily paper. 

And chain stores are advertising more 
and more. Cut rates are not crowding them 
as was originally planned. Every store 
does a little rate-cutting now and then 
and the practice has become so common 
that the only way the chain system can 
let the whole world know about it is 
to advertise. Chain stores advertise 
their specials as do other stores. Chain 
stores also advertise their regular mer- 
chandise, as do other stores. And as 
you know, only recently, one chain sys- 
tem, which is notorious for its non-ad- 
vertising policy, felt compelled to use 
full-page spreads to announce that it 
was handling a certain line—heretofore 
found only in other stores. It was not 
an announcement of a lower price, but an 
announcement of the fact that they 
would carry the line. The system here 
did not take the chance of depending 
upon the shoppers to drop in to find 
out what was on sale, but went to the 
only medium in which it was possible 
to tell their story, the medium which 
goes into the homes. 

No: chain stores are not a menace to 
newspaper advertising—they will sooner 
or later be responsible for greater ad- 
vertising. A quart bottle can hold a 
quart of milk and a stopper and no more. 








VERMONTERS HOLD OUTING 





Brave Bad Weather to Gather in St. 
Johnsbury and Visit Canada 

(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLIsHER) 

St. JouHnssury, Vt., July 6.—Thirty 
members of the Vermont Press Associa- 
tion braved dangers of driving over roads 
made almost impassable by continuous 
rains for nearly a month and assembled 
here on the start of their annual sum- 
mer outing. They were entertained at 
dinner and a dance at Maple Grove Tea 
Rooms as guests of the Commercial 
Club and Herbert A. Smith, publisher 
of Daily Caledonian-Record. The party 
then toured to Averill Lakes, in north- 
ern New Hampshire, a day’s run from 
here, and then to Sherbrooke, P. Q., 
where they were guests of the Sher- 
brooke Record and the municipal gov- 
ernment. 

Those on the outing included: Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank E. Howe and son of 
the Bennington Banner; J. L. Southwick, 
editor of the Burlington Free Press; 
A. Kelty, of Montpelier; Lieut.-Gover- 
nor Abram Foote, of Cornwall; Mr. 
and Mrs. F. P. Quinn, of Springfield; 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Langley and 
daughter, of the Barre Times; L. H. 
Lewis, Burlington, formerly of the Hyde 
Park News and Citizen; Frank T. Par- 
sons, Northfield News; M. C. Reynolds, 
Burlington Clipper; Mr. and Mrs. David 
W. Howe, Burlington Free Press; ‘ 
Cornish, of Boston; Mr. and Mrs. W. 
H. Gilpin, Barton Monitor; Mr. and 
Mrs. E. F. Humphrey, Newport; Mr. 
and Mrs. John B. Chase and Miss New- 
ton, of Lyndon; Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
A. Smith, Arthur F. Stone and Miss 
Gertrude Menut of the St. Johnsbury 
Caledonian-Record. 





Chicago Press Golfers Compete 
(By Telegraph to Epitror & PUBLISHER) 


Cuicaco, July 6—In the first July 
tournament of the Press Golf Club, held 
at the Idlewild Club this week, three Chi- 
cago Daily News players tied for low 
net score. Low gross score was made 
by A. T. Packard of the Chicago Eve- 
ning Post, with 8&8 Carl M. Marston, 
Robert H. Stanton and John Keyes of 
the News returned net scores of 78. A. F. 


Baenziger of the Evening American had 
second best score of 80, while W. H. 
Mather of the Tribune followed with 81. 
Other leading net scores were: William 
Taylor, American, 82; Fred A. Smith, 
Herald and Examiner, 83; A. Hudcamp, 
American, 83; Con Rourke, News, 85; 
B. G. Wyrick, Associated Press, 86; H. 
F. Munzel, Herald and Examiner, 88; 
C. V. Slattery, Herald and Examiner, 
88; Arline Rumsfield, News, 88. 


INCREASES IN PAPER PRICES? 








Reported in Chicago That 3.75 Has 
Been Set by “I. P.” 


Cuicaco, July 5.—The Tribune printed 
the following today: 

“The price of newsprint paper has been 
raised from $70 to $75 a ton as of July 1 
by several mills. The increase apparently 
was put into effect without the. usual 
general notice to the trade, and large job- 
bers today were ignorant of the new 
scale and the reason for the rise. 

“The International Paper Company, re- 
plying to an inquiry, said its price now is 
$75 a ton. Chester W. L. man, vice- 
president, said the increase of $5 was 
due to the growing demand for news- 
print having compelled the company to 
start ‘up several of its higher cost mills 
to meet the emergency. 

“One prominent selling agent con- 
firmed the fact that the small independent 
mills under his control were naming $75 
a ton for July and August. 

“The newsprint division of the Amer- 
ican Woodpulp Corporation said all its 
contracts were made at $70, and that it 
had no present intention of increasing the 
price. 

“L. T. Bowmall, secretary of the 
American Woodpulp Corporation, sailed 
on the Aquitania to investigate the pulp 
situation in Finland and Russia. 

“Present indications are that the price 
of raw material—that is, wood pulp— 
will rise,’ he said, ‘This will automatically 
increase the price of newsprint paper.’ ” 





Prizes Offered for Poems 
The Springfield (Mass.) Republican 


has offered prizes of $20 and $10 for the 
best poems commemorating the dedication 
of the Hampden County Memorial bridge 
at Springfield, 
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NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 








OL. W. S. COPELAND, editor of 

the Newport News (Va.) Daily 
Press will deliver an address on the 
“Ethics of Journalism” at the 34th an- 
nual convention of the Virginia Press 
Association at Gypsy Hill Park, Staun- 
ton, July 20-21. The meeting will also be 
featured by an address by ex-Judge 
Charles N. Feidelson, newly elected direc- 
tor of Journalism at William & Mary 
College, Williamsburg, Va. No special 
topic was assigned to him in the program 
which has just been prepared by Secre- 
tary James C. Latimer. The question of 
offering a cup in the high school journal- 
istic contests will be considered. There 
will also be discussion of the new child 
labor law as it affects newspapers. 


Newspaper men of Miami, Fla., have 
started organization of a press club in 
Miami, laying stress on the large num- 
bers of newspaper men who visit Miami 
during the winter season. Another meet- 
ing will be called within a week or two 
and in the meantime an invitation will be 
extended to all professional news writers 
and editors to join, It is the idea to limit 
membership to professional writers and 
editors. 


The Worcester (Mass.) Advertising 
Club had an outing recently at Rocky 
Point, R. I., making the trip in decorated 
automobiles. Ray Page, manager of 
Graham Funeral Corporation, was the 
host and Ralph P. Graham, general man- 
ager. 


Members of the Denver chapter of the 
Sigma Delta Chi, national journalistic 
fraternity, at Denver University, have 
opened a campaign to enlarge the de- 
partment of journalism of that university. 
The plan which is being considered by the 
members of the fraternity is to urge an 
enlargement of the course in journalism 
until this department stands equal with 
the departments of the University of 
Missouri, Columbia University and other 
institutions, 


The Pen & Pencil Club, the newspaper 
men’s club in Philadelphia, has been hon- 
ored by having a new musical composi- 
tion named after it. “The Pen and Pen- 
cil Club Waltz” is frcm the pen of Was- 
sili Leps, the well known orchestral con- 
ductor. 


The Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women gave a reception to twenty-five 
new members at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel last Wednesday evening. The club 
will resume its regular meetings in the 
fall. 

W. G. Mohr has been elected president 
to the Seattle Advertising Club. Other 
officers are: Vice-president, Lloyd Spen- 
cer ; second vice-president, William Hors- 
ley; treasurer, F. O. G. Shindler; secre- 
tary, Lloyd Owen; trustees, Henry Jacob- 
sen, W. T. Prosser, H. G. Stibbs, Maur- 
ice Whittingham, R. E. Morgan, and A. 
J. Izzard. 


The Northwest Texas Press Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting in 
Wichita Falls on August 11 and 12. Ar- 
rangements for the convention have been 
made by Budford O. Brown, editor of the 
Electra News, and Hubert H. Harrison, 
manager of the Wichita Falls Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The Florida Associated Dailies will 
hereafter meet semi-annually, the next 
gathering being tentatively scheduled for 
August 14-15 in Orlando, Fla. 

Foreign advertising should not net a 
lower rate than local advertising in the 
opinion of Southwest Washington pub- 
lishers. The group recommended discus- 
sion and adoption of such a policy to the 
state press association when it met in 
Olympia. Speakers were Russel V. 
Mack, Aberdeen Daily World; Dan 
Cloud, Montesano Vidette; Herbert J. 
Campbell, Vancouver Columbian ; George 
Astel, assistant field manager Washing- 
ton State Press Association; R. L. 
Knapp, Morton Mirror; M. L. Spencer, 
director School of Journalism, Univer- 


sity of Washington; J. Newton Colver, 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


Charles W. Buhler, linotyper for the 
Houston Chronicle, was elected president 
of the Houston Typographical Union No. 
87. Other officers elected are: G. S. 
Smith, vice-president; A. C. Ofield, sec- 
retary-treasurer; K. E. Choate, reading 


clerk; W. J. Moore and G. F. Tucker, 
sergeant at arms. 
The Woman’s Advertising Club of 


Chicago closed its fifth year under the 
leadership of Miss Jessamine G. Hoag- 
land, manager of the savings and public- 
ity departments of the National City 
Bank of Chicago. During the last year 
the club made a record of meetings held 
and movements started to furnish truthful 
advertising. Mrs. Bernice Blackwood is 
the new president. 


The Los Angeles (Cal.) Advertising 
Club has elected the following officers: 
President, Arthur M. Loomis; first vice- 
president, A. Carman Smith; second 
vice-president, Ross Welch; secretary- 
treasurer, H. J. Stonier; directors, Ray E. 
Nimmo, James G. Sprecher and Elliott 
C. Hensel. 


Officers have been elected by the 
Fresno (Cal.) Advertising Club as fol- 
lows: President, Henry Avila; vice- 
president, Frank Hanscomb; secretary, 
C. E. Bradford; treasurer, Roy Crippen; 
directors, William Glass, Sidney Green 
and R. H. Knox, The club celebrated its 
first anniversary with a picnic at Kerck- 
hoff Lake. 


The Great Falls (Mont.) Advertising 
Club has chosen the following officers: 
President, Scott Leavitt; vice-president, 
A. H. Jester; secretary, A. Gregg; 
treasurer, W. W. Huntsberger ; members 
of executive committee, F. U. Arthur, L. 
W. Went, William Moeri, Ben Comings 
and F. J. Perra. 

New Officers of the Long Beach 
(Calif.) Advertising Club are: Pres- 
ident, Frank F. Merriam; vice-president, 
Howard Deems; recording secretary, 
Clare McCord; executive secretary, Ray 
O. Baldwin; treasurer, Julius Blum; di- 
rectors, Hugh A. Marti, the retiring pres- 
ident, and R. M. Dickinson, C. C. Lewis 
and A. J. Cole. 


In connection with the Missoula con- 
vention of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, the Western Passenger Associa- 
tion has authorized a_ fare-and-a-half 
certificate plan rate, to be in effect July 
14-20. Those returning from Missoula 
may take advantage of this rate not later 
than July 26. The territory included 
comprises all Montana and the territory 
between San Francisco and Missoula. 

Senator Henry L. Myers, of Montana, 
is working to have a military demonstra- 
tion as a feature of entertainment at the 
meeting of the National Editorial As- 
sociation, at Missoula, Mont. The War 
Department has instructed Maj. Gen. 
Charles G. Morton, at San Francisco, to 
lend every possible aid to have the bat- 
talion of regulars, stationed at Missoula, 
participate. 

Miss Helen Berg has been elected to 
succeed Miss Olga Linquist as president 
of the Women’s Division of the St. Paul 
Town Criers’ Club. Miss Helga Laurit- 
zen is vice-president, Miss Edna Chapin 
secretary, and Miss Mary Sharpe treas- 
urer. 

The 1922 fall conference of the Uni- 
versity Press Club of Michigan, bringing 
together newspaper workers from all 
parts of the state, will be held at Ann 
Arbor, Oct. 26, 27 and 28, it has been an- 
nounced by E, J. Ottaway, president of 
the club and editor of the Port Huron 
Times-Herald. 

Window boxes presented by Colonel 
McCormick to the girls of the telephone 
room at the Chicago Daily Tribune have 
been taken to the roof of the building 
and the vines are being trained up the 
walls of the bungalow which houses the 
Etaoin Club. 
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PEOFLE 


MAKE 


ILLINOIS 


AN INTERESTING STATE 


Over ninety million tons of coal are keeping 
Illinois warm directly and indirectly through its 
heat and power developing in the [Illinois factories 
and the gigantic sales beyond the borders of the 
state. 


product. 


Close to three hundred million bushels of corn 
help to keep Illinois fed, and spread to the far cor- 
ners of the United States the fame of this Illinois 


other cereals exceeds $680,000,000.00. 


The value of corn, oats and wheat and 


Last but not least are nearly six and a half mil- 


lions who man the mines, till the soil, labor in the 
factories and reap the benefits of Illinois’ great 
wealth. 


This state of coal, corn and people is a mighty 








interesting center for national advertisers to 
consider. 

Rate for Rate for 
2,506 10,000 
Circulation Lines Lines 

*Aurora Beacon-News ........-- (E) 15,275 .055 .055 
Bloomington Pantagraph ....... (M) 17,841 .05 .05 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ...... (M) 395,861 55 55 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ...... (S) 729,735 .85 .85 
Chicago Daily Journal ......... (E) 117,483 .26 .24 
Chicago Tribune ..........-..-; (M) 499,725 .70 -70 
Chicago Tribume ...........-- (S) 827,028 1.00 1.00 
*Moline Dispatch ...........+-: (E) 9,165 .04 .04 
*Peoria Journal-Transcript (M&E) 30,993 -10 .09 
Peoria Star ...... Picewkdanews (E) 24,580 .075 .06 
Rock Island Argus ........---- (E) 10,022 .04 .04 
Sterling Gazette .........++++: (E) 5,187 .03 .03 

Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 






























riod of 1921 


of 1921. 


Bros. 
A. B. ral of course. 





1922 BEATS 1921 


From January 1 to June 1, iyzz 
The Passaic Daily News pub 
lished 192,490 more lines of paid ad 
vertising than during the same pe- 


From January 1 to June 1, 1922 
the circulation of The Daily 
News averaged 1327 more copies 
daily than during the same period 


Advertising Lineage Audited by De 
Lisser 


DAILY NEWS 


Passaic, New Jersey 


G, M, HARTT, R. E. LENT 
Editor. Gen’! Mor. 


, put a special man 


This will be printed i in cz — ard form 











Jinx 


can be eliminated by sell- 


ing where there is 


consumer demand _ for 
your product in the mar- 
kets where you have dis 


tribution. 


Ghe 


[Indianapolis 
News 


New York Office: Dan A, Carroll, 150 Nassau St 
Chicago Office: J. E. Lutz, The Tower Bldg 
Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 


y of these advertisers can be secured over 


directory printed entirely on 


> advertising to make h 


in a small or large 























FIRST 





In six months of this 
year The New York 
Times published 12,079,- 
894 agate lines of adver- 
tising, a gain over last 
year of 1,149,090 lines 
and an excess over the 
second New York news 
paper of 3,857,182 lines 














The Personal Contact 


news and advertising excel 


The 


Branch Offices: 
Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
The Ford-Parsons Co. 


Few advertising mediums where read- 


ers take a personal interest in all the had to call for help? 


Pittsburg Wispatch 


Pittsburg’s Rest Advertising Medium. 


Marquette Building, Chicago, IIL 








The 


POST 


has just joined us’ for 








P is usually the largest leak in a news- 
. . . 
Cincinnati 


, initial a well known proper name. 


tributors co-operate.—B, 


We had lots of fun on our paper a couple 
, by running a series of short ar- 


The Ad-route 


our newspaper house organ 


a » about Jim Snell’s butcher shop, 
THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE ate 
213 Guilford Ave., BALTIMORE, MD. good-natured criticism, 


chants profited thereby. 





This sort of stuff gets 
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ae 


designed to answer questions, offer 
mes estions ‘and generally help the man and woman of the smaller city dailies 
Henry. Be etle Houg h, co-editur and publisher of the Martha's 
contributor, but your ideas on money 
wanted also. For each idea published 
idea appears clip it out and send it to the 
payment will be made by return mail 


few words as possible and new to 
lepartment will not be returned 


over big in the small town newspapers.— 


i. So 


Of course your country weekly is running 


he weekly real estate transfers in your county 
in, at least, the districts in which you circu- 
late. There is a lot more news in_ these 
transfers than is generally run by the weekly 
and it would be a good stunt to get this news 
and run it in* connection with each transfer. 


or instance, why did the man who sold sell 


his property? What is he going to do now? 
Where does the new owner come from? How 
many folks in his family? How old is he? 
What is he going to do with the property? 


\ll this information could be very easily ob- 


tained and all of it would be of great interest 


all the readers of your paper.—F. H. W. 





Ihe question of suitable copy for the ads 
f the small town merchant is an important 
ne, and one which deters many merchants 


from doing more extensive advertising. Have 
one of your reporters make a short study of 


vriting fairly good copy and have him free in 


he afternoons to help merchants to write 
heir ads, Advertise this as a feature and 
give it plenty of publicity and you will be 
surprised to find how quickly this service will 
ecome popular and ow it will -be appre 


ated.—H. J. B, 


One editor of our acquaintance is making 

d use of the propagandists’ material. In- 
stead of throwing it all in the wastepaper 
asket, he clips excerpt from the stuff and 
runs them under a special heading, “Ye Axe 
Grinder’s Column.” It makes a_ readable 
— 90, and the reader accepts it for what 


‘ 
is rth without being deceived into be 
lieving it is legitimate news.—H. S. H. 


What use are you making of the farm 
ipers that come to your weekly office? Did 
ever occur to you that these papers offer 


ids on scores of possible advertising ac- 


counts? They garry a great number of ad- 


ertisements of pure-bred cattle, sheep, poultry 
ind pet stock. Get up a form letter covering 
the farmer-prospects in your territory, show- 
ng what field for sales of this sort of stock 


exists, quote your rates, and mail to these 
advertisers A systematic follow-up should 
ring in business.—R. M, F. 

\ good plan to give greater variety and snap 


the country weeklies’ editoriels is to every 
ow and then run an editorial under the name 
f some prominent local citizen on some sub 
ject in which the citizen is particularly in 
terested. This editorial might be prepared by 
the leading citizen alone or with the help of 
the editor. Such an editorial would be certain 
to interest everyone in the city and it would 
also please the writer of it immensely, all of 
vhich would help boost the paper.—F. H. W. 


Too many small-town newspaper publishers 
overlook the fact that all men like to be flat- 
tered a little. A year or so ago, when our 


advertising man went out with a sheaf of 
revised contracts, he was instructed to im- 
press it upon every advertising contract signer 
that he should get a “cut’’ made of himself. 
If he signed for a year, we had the cut made 
at our own cost, then filed it in the morgue. 
The advertiser was talked into the fact that 
his local newspaper is the biography of his 
family. He was told that some day he would 
break into the news, either as a hero, or surely 
as a “‘dead” one, and the cut would come in 
handy. At the same time, we gave our solemn 
promise that the morgue would never be looked 
upon as a rogues’ gallery.—H. S. 

After trimming used bundles of news print 
for copy paper, one newspaper took the re- 
mainder, which was made into small tabs, and 
offered it for news items. The tabs brought 
in locals that might have been missed and the 
newsprint was not wasted.—B. R. A, 

The Dayton (Ohio) Daily News secured a 
double page of bicycle dealers advertisements 
by running in the center an editorial story 
on the benefits, etc., of bicycle riding, and 
following it up with a “group bicycle’ ride, 
led by a Daily News employe from the News 
building in Dayton into the country. The 
“bicycle tour’’ itself won much favorable com- 
ment and brought greater attention to the 
possibilities of the wheel.—B, A. T 








BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Again Leads All Six-Day 


in United States in National 


Advertising 
In 1921 the Buffalo Evening News essumed 
the leadership of the National Advertising Field 
among al! papers publishing only six days per 


in 1922 the Buffale — retains this 
Mational —, ‘iba1—2.517,574 


THE Pe onan — 

The Buffalo market is responsive market, 
.—— —_— me “built upon the recks 
fom id conservati 

In’ 1921 there “o— more building 
and more money ~ 4 for ulldings of kinds 
including factories and ions than in any 
Other year of a... bisory. 

In 1921 there more business structures 
erected ted in Buffalo than is aay pee peu 

It is significant to note that at the present 
time there is no retail store for rent. 


Buffalo is ‘withstanding the onslaught of the 


reconstruction period. 
Your campaign will pay in Buffalo. 
BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
E. H. BUTLER, Editor & Publisher. 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives, Mar- 
bridge Bldg., New York, N. Y.; Lytton Bldg, 
Chicago, III. 








The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 


This is an acknowledge- 
ment of its power that the 
advertiser should heed, if 
desirous of reaching the 
people of Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 


171 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 








Few Papers—(if any) — surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 

among the housewives of the city our 

Thursday Food Feature Department— 

upward of four pages devoted to f 

recipes and news and food advertising 

—is the best feature carried by the 
Times 


Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 











“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 
Published every Saturday in 
London. 
AMERICAN OFFICE 


No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 





\yithout Kick or 
* ps a 


Our Service 
Give —atisTaction 


Wel eilemVeltm tl <a @R010.@ 


EVelethalesel-) an tte(et-me aie 
advertising, each week 
WRITE - - ~ 


JOHN B.GAL LAGHER. CO 


2 VANDERBILT 
i @ =a a <O) aes 
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Big Circulation 
Gains That Stick! 


A Hollister Campaign will increase 
your circulation by thousands—and 
hold it. 


Among publishers who know are 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, San 
Francisco Chronicle, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Washington Post, 
Los Angeles Times and many 
others. 


Now on The Louisville Herald. 
Write or wire for more facts. 





HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION. 
ORGANIZATION 


Largeat in the United States 
500 MERRITT BLOG, Los ANGELES,CAL. 





- 








Fastest Growing 
Paper in South 


NEW ORLEANS 
STATES 


Over 50,000 daily 
Over 63,000 Sunday 


About 80% gain over last year. 
Represented by 


S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 
New York 


John M. Branham Co., Chicago 











la 
| New Orleans 
its 


THE 














Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Plants are putting on men. 
Plant managers are opti- 
mistic regarding future. 
Building trades active. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
358 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 











145 Lafayette St, N. Y. City 
Established a Quarter of a Century 
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LLAR PULLFp 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 


ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. Your 
idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager 
but 1 may be just the thing that some other manager wants Epitror & 


PusBLtisHer will day $1 for each idea printed under this head 
the idea is new being used in your city does not bar it fre 
fddress your communication to the Dotrar Pt 
appear clip them and mail them in and re 
Unavatlabie ideas will not be returned 


The fact that 
m the department 
LLER Eptror When they 
ewe payment by return mail 


yous banks probably put the names of their decided that a “Keep “Em Shined” page might 
tellers on the outside of their “cages” possibly get a gang in It certainly did—out 
now. Why shouldn’t they go a step farther of 24 local shops—we got 22, and every bit 
in humanizing their institutions by publishing f it new business.—R. M. ( 
a series of advertisements, each with a photo es 
and brief paragraphs about a bank employee, Chiropractors should not be forgotten by the 
with selling talk about the bank?—-J. M. M ad solicitor, and a good feature that will help 
— both chiropractor und the newspaper, is 
I am using a special page in the Lawrence Chiropractic Week. During this week all 
ville (Ill.) Daily Record every Saturday that chiropractors should run a collective page giv 
is meeting with great success and I thought ing free adjustments to those who are sick 
likely someone else would be interested to and have never tried chiropractic. This 
know of it. The plan is especially good introduces their method of spinal adjustments, 
where there is any building going on and at to people who are skeptical, and also makes 
present this is pretty general. I am sending new advertisers.—V. B y 
you some copies of the papers containing —_ > 
these ads, I use a 7-col. streamer head The Fort Wayne News & Sentinel, of Fort 


. - 
“Build Now—Consult these firms for your Wayne, Indiana, has had a lot of bulletin 
needs,” and in the column in the center of boards made up which it had distributed to 


this page I run a full column of news headed retail concerns using its space. These concerns 
“Weekly Review of Building Conditions in have placed the bulletin boards on the caging 
- —.” I self the advertising space on around their elevators or at other strategic 
the three columns on each side of the build'ng points about the stores and upon these boards 
news. The building news is very interesting each day place clippings of their News’ adver- 
and the page also carries a good percentage tisements. The boards, of course, carry little 
of advertising, as I have never failed to sell ads for the news Isn’t there a good sugges 
the full 6 columns of space every Saturday tion in this for other newspapers?——-F, H. W 
and I have been running the page for 10 
weeks. If some especially fine building or I recently saw a page of refrigeration ads 
residence is being built the entire column is The department, furniture, and hardware stores 
used for a write-up—V. H. W were represented with advertisements of re 
—_—-—— frigerators and also an ice company This 
Our town supports a number of shoe shine might be amplified with advertisements of ic« 
artists—but until this month we had been un cream freezers and of the people selling ice- 
able to get any business out of them We less refrigerators.—C. W. V. B 


THE DAILY SENTINEL REVIEW, WOODSTOCK WEDNESDAY JUNE 14 1002 AGE NINE 


THE SLOGAN—THE BATTLE CRY OF BUSINESS} 


Whose Slogans Are These? Answer Them Correctly and Win a Prize | 


——— 


5 
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RULES OF THE CONTEST 
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A slogan page as shown above is an excellent page for a small city where most of the stores 
are fairly well known. It not only brings in extra advertising, but it also provides an ex- 
cellent feature for the newspaper. The page is divided into 24 boxes (or less) about two 
columns by two inches deep, as shown above. In each box is placed a store’s slogan, and 
underneath each slogan is a dotted line on which the reader must fill in the name of the 
store whose slogan appears in the box. When the reader has filled in all the names of the 
merchants, the page is detached and mailed to the newspaper. Three suitable prizes are 
offered, for the first three correct pages received. The page is then run a second day, 
announcing the prize winners and with the names of the merchants filled in their proper 
places. Nearly every merchant has a slogan which he uses in advertising or in his business 
He is usually proud of it and it is a simple matter to sell him a space on this Slogan aa 


—C, 
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FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


Che LET adrorid. 


MORNING EDITION 

The World and The Eve- 
ning World have a com- 
bined circulation, daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. They carry 
more dry goods advertising; 
are read by more jobbers, 
department and chain store 
buyers, and by more retail- 
ers; offer more circulation 
per dollar and a more con- 
centrated circulation ; a 
reader and a dealer influence 
more localized than any 
other morning and evening 


combination. 
Advertise in Newspapers 
by the Year. 


She SHARY orld 
Pulitzer Building, New York 


Maller’s Building, Ford Building, 
Chicage Detreit 








From 28,000 


to more than 


105,000 


In Seven Months 
The Detroit 
TIMES 


The 


Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 
MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 
1. A. KLEIN 
50 East 42nd St., New York 
544 Fort Dearborn Bank Bidg., Chicage 
A.J. NORRIS HILL, Hearst Bldg, San Francisco 














New Hauen 
-—“ Renister 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Newspaper 


Circulation over 32,500 Average 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven pe than buy any other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Haven Register 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York—Detroit—Chicage 














NEWS 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 
International News Service 
Zi Spruce St.. New York 
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HOLDS ELROD MOULD INFRINGES 





But Court of Appeals Dismisses Lans- 
ton Cutting Device Claim 


The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eastern District of Penn- 


sylvania, Third Circuit, in a decision 
rendered June 17, upholds the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company of Phila- 
delphia in two of its claims of infringe- 


ment of patents made against the Pitts- 
burgh Type Founders Company of Pitts- 
burgh arising from the marketing by the 
latter of the Elrod Casting Machine. The 
case has been in the courts for several 
years and came before the Court of Ap- 
peals on appeal by the Lanston Company 
from a decision rendered some time ago 
by the U. S. District Court in Delaware 
to the effect that the Elrcd machine was 
not an infringement in any way on the 
Monotype. 

The decision of the Court of Appeals 
declares the mould of the Elrod machine 
an infringement on the Monotype but 
dismisses the claim of the plaintiff with 
regard to the Elrod device, which cuts 
into suitable lengths the strips produced 
by the machine, on the ground that the 
court is unable to find that it involves in- 
vention and that the patents for it lack 
validity. 

The costs in the court were assessed 
two-thirds for the defendant and one- 
third for the plaintiff. The Delaware 
court’s decision was ordered amended. 





To Revive St. John’s Star 


The St. John’s (N. F.) Daily 
which ceased publication shortly after 
the printers’ strike began in May, 1921, 
and then was assigned, has since been re- 
vived with a new company and will begin 
publication in the fall. The building and 
plant of the Evening Herald, Sir P. T. 
McGrath’s paper, which suspended two 
years ago, has been acquired, and this 
plant, with the press of the old Star, 
will be used. St. John’s now has three 
daily newspapers with as many plants, 
not counting the Star. A few years 
ago there were seven daily papers in that 
city—three morning and four afternoon, 
issued from five plants. 


Star, 





True Publishing Co-operation 

The Twin Falls (Ida.) Daily News 
heretofore an evening paper, has changed 
to a morning publication. Commenting 
on the change the Twin Falls Times, an 
evening paper says: “Since the two 
newspapers are partially what the people 
of this part of Idaho make them we 
invite you to compare these papers with 
other cities of similar size and import- 
ance and we are convinced that you will 
agree that Twin Falls has two of the 
best newspapers that are published in 
communities and cities much larger. 
Therefore we think that it is your duty 
to boost for us just as we are continually 
boosting for you.” 





Spanish Daily in Los Angeles 


The La Prensa,-Spanish paper of Los 
Angeles, recently ceased publication as 
a semi-weekly and became an afternoon 
daily. La Prensa has been published in 
Los Angeles for ten years, at first as a 
weekly, later expanding to a scmi-weekly. 
The paper now appears on the streets 
daily at 3 p. m 





To Sell Grand Forks Plant 


The plant and gece of the defunct 


Grand Forks (N. D.) American will be 
sold to the highest bidder by Allan Mc- 
Manus, receiver, on August 15. The 


American ceased publication in January 
of last year. 





New Charter for Holyoke Telegram 


A certificate of incorporation with 
capital stock of $100,000 has been granted 
the Dillon Printing & Publishing Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass., a new corporation 
which has taken over the Holyoke Tele- 
gram. Attorney William T.* Dillon is 
president and treasurer, and his brother, 
Dr. Thomas A, Dillon, is an incorpora- 


Editor 


tor. The charter provides also for the 


taking over of the Telegram job print. 





Building in Oxford, N. C. 


The Oxford (N. C.) Public Ledger is 
planning to erect a two-story brick build- 
ing. 





Helsby Buys Controlling Interest 


Henry R. Helsby, editor and minority 
stockholder of the Thadees Valley Times, 
Mechanicville, N. Y., has purchased a 
controlling interest from C. L. Hum- 
phrey. In April, 1920, Mr. Humphrey 
changed the weekly paper to an after- 
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noon daily. 
future plans. 


He has not announced his 


Storm Hits Wichita Papers 


Wicuita, Kan., July 3.—Heavy storms 
here burned out two generators in the 
Eagle plant and when a severe break- 
down on the Beacon’s presses followed, 
both papers were delayed yesterday. The 
Sunday issues of both were printed on 
the Eagle’s presses. 





Chamber Revives Defunct Paper 


The Beaufort (S. C.) Chamber of 
Commerce has bought the subscription 


list and good will of the Beaufort 
Gazette from Niels Christensen, former 
editor and publisher, The paper has not 
been published since the plant was de- 
stroyed by fire some months ago. The 
Chamber of Commerce will establish and 
operate a newspaper and job printing 
plant under the management of F. § 
Sherman. 





Guessing Games Banned in Winnipeg 


WINNIPEG, Man., July 3.—Baseball 
guessing contests conducted by several 
western papers have been pronounced 
illegal by the Manitoba Court of Ap- 
peals. A further appeal is probable. 














SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


For Newspaper Making 














At Hackensack, N. J., 

two model 5 Linotypes with motors and mats, 
steel type cabinet full of type, 9 x 24 proof 
press, linotype melting pot for gas, single and 
double column steel galleys. Send for list. 
Baker Sales Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 


For Sale 

One 8-page Double Drive Angle Bar Duplex 
2th Century Press with motor all in splen- 
did shape. Full particulars will be furnished 
on request. The Morning Commercial, Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 








Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers 
and bookbinders ce ay a hy of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendl 9% Beekman St., 
New York City. 





¥ Newspaper Plant. Equipments ® 
Established in 1912 


PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 


MA ZBRIOGE SLOG, 3ith & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Modern Hoe (low ‘mile Press, 
18 pages at 30,000, printing up 
to 36 pages, with plate finishing 
machine. 
Press can be shipped al erected 
at once. 











1 Model B Intertype, 3 Linotypes 
from same plant. 








Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Eazraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 











NEW MULTI-MAILER 
SYSTEM FOR SMALL 
CIRCULATIONS 


Publishers with daily mail circula- 
tions of 2,000 can handle their lists 
with the same efficiency, accuracy and 
time savings enjoyed by such users 
of a Multi-Mailer System as the New 
York Times, Chicago Tribune, In- 
dianapolis News and over fifty other 
large publications. 


Multi-Mailer System No. 17, specially 
designed for small lists, gives all the 
Multi-Mailer benefits at a low initial 
investment. 


Direct imprinting, daily correction of 
mail list, speed, accuracy, economy— 
those are only a few of its advantages. 


Further information may be secured 
by writing The Speedaumatic Company 
817-825 Washington Blvd., Chicago. 











Electric-Welaed Steel 


Stereotype Chases 


Made of Special Analysis 
Cold Drawn Steel, guar- 
anteed accurate in every 
particular and of thor- 
oughly dependable qual- 





ity in material and work- 
manship. 
Chases repaired and al- 


trucks 
into elevating 


tered. Makeup 
converted 
tables. / 

Write for Prices. 





American Steel Chase Co. 


122 Center St. 
New York 























NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES 


FOR SALE 


Two 32-page 4-plate-wide Du- 
plex “Tubular” Presses. Now 
printing the Richmond News- 
Leader. 

Also two Duplex Sextuples 
now printing the New York 
Tribune. 


For particulars apply to 


R. HOE & CO. 
504.520 Grand St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


7 Water St., 827 Tribune Bidg. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Il. 








A Dependable, Uniform 


DRYMAT 


Better in performance than any 
other, and ata LOWER price. 
A trial will convince you. 
Unlimited Stock on 
Hand at all Times 


The Flexideal Company 


15 William Street 
NEW YORK CITY 








For Sale 

a dry mat-rolling machine, with 3 h.p. motor 
for A.C. Splendid shape. . nag viaeeng 
Evening Journal, Flushing, N. 





USED PRESSROOM EQUIPMENT 
GOss TWO DECK. STRAIGHTLINE 


Prints 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 or 16 page papers. Prints 
7 or 8 columns to 


0 page. 
SCOTT THREE panee SPEED KING 


Prints 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 or 24 
page peer. First and last pages ‘in color. 

HOE SEXTUPLE PRESS 
with color eK — — Speed per hour 
48,000—4, 


Fy nll 16 
pages; 24, 000, 14; 16, 18, 20, Poe or 2 
HOE DOUBLE SEXTUPLE PR ‘ss. 
with color ae — Running speed per hour 
6,00: 8, 10 16 pages; 72,000, 16 
pages; 48, 600, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22 or 24 
Advise us Press that Interests You. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 
New York Plainfield Chicago 
1457 Broadway New Jersey 1441 Monadnock Block 

















The high quality of | 
HUBER’S Grit-Free | 
BLACK NEWS INKS | 
also prevails in HUBER’S |; 
COLORED INKS 
for comic and magazine 
supplements. 


Manufactured by 


IJMNtluber 
Main Office: NEW YORK 


HUBER’S colors in use since 1780 




















For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers’ Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 





“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City 

Philadeioni Clevelan Denver 
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Introduction to Empl d Empl $10,000 
pioyer an pioyee s 
—_ . s 
tor hirst payment on an attrac- 
SITUATIONS WANTED HELP WANTED MISCELLANEOUS tive newspaper property. Penn- 
A WORD for advertisements under this A WORD for advertisements under this A WORD for advertisements under this rl i d Ohio locati re- 
& a cad eon sylvania an 1io locations pre 
aseification. Cash with order. For csassification. Cash with order. classification. Cash with order. ferred. P nies x. Y 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to erred. roposition A. Y. 
xceed 5@ words) FREE. 
” ) apne 3 ? ‘ ! 500 Things to Sell by Mail 
new Peper i ee on men and Remarkable new publication. Workable plans 
Advertising Man women im news. advertising and circulation and methods. Locse-leaf. cloth binder. Pre- 
Live wire, energetic, ambitious and clean-cut; departments. Town 100,000. A newspaper paid $1. 00. Ww sihenenee ‘Camnene.. Lateetie e. M. PALMER 
nquestionable reference; twelve years ex- means hard work, enthusiasm and grit. If Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
perience in newspaper game. At present Your courage and ardor is one hundred per ‘ Newspaper Properties, 
advertising manager small daily, but field cent write J. D. Flynn, Press, Tulsa. : 
limited, and desine to make change. Am = NOTICE 225 Fifth Ave. New York 
good copy writer and convincing salesman. I Want an Editor | ’ ; : 
Know how to make friends for myself and Are you this man?—An editor with brains, INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
my paper—and hold them. Can deliver the bility and initiative who is seeking an op- New York, June 28th, 1922 
goods. Nothing less than $50 a week con- portunity is what I require. Must be able to The Board of Directors have declared a regu- 
sidered. No “specialty” stunts or ‘“‘trials.”’ produce a superior semi-weekly and big jar quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 
I want only a permanent position with a ¢nough to put across an expansion program. ¢ent (14%), on the preferred capital stock of 
future. (C-725, Editor & Publisher. He must have plenty of backbone and be a I 





Auditor, Business and Office Manager 
15 years experience, age 35, married. 
oughly reliable. Capable of assuming entire 
charge of daily. Employed; available at 
short notice. Salary secondary condition, if 
competence leads to recognition and promo- 


Thor- 





tion. Convincing references. C-710, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Bookkeeper-Accountant 

Young lady, single, 12 years’ experience, ex- 
ecutive ability, pleasing personality, very 
best references, capable of assuming entire 


charge of business office of newspaper, de- 
sires change. At present employed as as- 
sistant to secretary of a large evening news- 
paper. Address Box C-716, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 





Capable Man, 

thirty, open to newspaper position. 
ondary to experience. Advertising man, ar- 
tist, solicitor, telegrapher, typist. Any of- 
fer; anywhere. C. Dommer, General Deliv- 
ery, Scranton, Pa. 


Salary sec- 





Chicago Publishers, Attention! 

Young man, 31 years old, served in all de- 
partments of the publishing field, traveled 
entire country, and now willing to shoulder 
responsibility where past practical experience 
will be of value. Most practical experience 
consists of mechanical, especially composing 
room. Studied journalism at University. 
Want connection where loyalty, stick-to-it- 
iveness, honesty and character count. Un- 
derstand management and control sufficiently 
well to know what is a fair day’s work as 
regards production in your plant. All re- 
plies will be treated strictly confidential. 
C-662, care Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Manager 


wishes to make change after July 15th. Nine 
years’ experience, successful. Reference fur- 
nished. C-706, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Manager, , 
married, 31. Sixteen years practical experi- 
ence in every angle of circulation work from 
carrier to circulation manager. Know how 
to handle canvassers, agents and delivery 
boys with telling results. Good organizer 
and promoter. Member I.C.M.A. Want 
permanent location where hard and conscien- 
tious work will be appreciated. Address Box 
C-724, Editor & Publisher. 





Experienced News Writer 
wants position on daily. Seven years in busi- 


ness, 27 years old, college graduate. Knows 
game thoroughly. J. Roy Parker, 603 B 
Providence Road, Columbia, Mo. 





First Class Desk Man 
Efficient, experienced newspaper man in mar- 
ket for job as news or managing editor in 


Southwest, California preferred. Now night 
editor of paper 60,000 circulation. Best of 
 scepggaae Address C-708, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





Reporting or Advertising Solicitor 

Young man, 22, experienced in both capaci- 
ties wishes position with small city daily in 
East or Middle West. Excellent recommen- 
dations. Available at once. C-728, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Wanted 

Experience as ad writer. I must have ex- 
perience to get job and job to get experience, 
so will work for board and room till I prove 
myself worth more. To offset experience I 
have ability, B. J. from School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, resourcefulness and 
pep. Address Marion Stephenson, 109 West- 
wood Ave., Columbia, Mo. 





Young Woman, 

college graduate, with publishing experience, 
desires to connect with newspaper. Willing 
to tackle anything and everything. C-721, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Curtis Ads in American Weekly 


Full- -page advertisements in colors ap- 

peared in the American Weekly section 
of the Hearst newspapers July 2, for the 
Curtis Publishing Company. The copy 
was built around the Saturday Evening 
Post, Ladies’ Home Journal and the 
Country Gentleman. 


mixer. Want him to become a part of the 
civic activities in one of the best, most pro- 
gressive and fastest growing communities in 
the East. Will not expect him to do it all 
or perform miracles but must have a news- 
paper that will make the people talk. Have 
new Goss press and fine mechanical equip- 
ment. Have reporter and two cubs and know 
every inch of territory myself. The more 
this man knows about the small-town news- 
paper game, the better. If you measure up 
to above requirements and want to become 
“somebody” and edit a real newspaper with 
congenial surroundings tell me all about your- 
self in first letter. F. B. Kulp, 36 South 
Front street, Philadelphia. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


All * * * * 

Morning paper Pennsylvania. 

Evening paper South Carolina. 

Half interest morning paper Florida. 
Weekly paper Pennsylvania. 

J. B. Shale, Times Building, New York. 








GRIGGS WAS GETTING THE 
NEWS 


(Continued from Page 6) 











him on from the west in revenge for the 
beating the foreman on the job had 
handed Young. The explosive used was 
nitroglycerine. It had been touched off 
through the use of an alarm clock, bat- 
teries and copper attachment. Ortie had 
the contrivance in his suitcase the night 
he appeared in the saloon. It was later 
timed to explode at 2 o’clock. At that 
hour, Ortie had reached Albany on his 
return trip west, while Higgins, ‘prepared 
for an alibi, was sojourning in Hartford 
in close proximity to a certain telephone. 

Efforts to draw Higgins out regarding 
Ortie’s surname proved futile. Griggs 
had to be content with what disclosures 
he had already made. The following day 
the reporter visited Hartford and cleared 
up details of Higgins’ stay there the night 
of the explosion. 

Griggs was the first newspaper man to 
announce that the arch dynamiter of the 
bomb ring was a mysterious “Ortie” and 
publish his full description. His dis- 
closures were such that the federal au- 
thorities had him make a trip to In- 
dianapolis, where a conference was held. 
Higgins, Mike Young, President Ryan— 
all the conspirators—appeared at their 
usual haunts, seemingly unaware that the 
law was spreading its net to grip them. 
Meanwhile William J. Burns was going 
forward with his investigation. 

Burns, with the entire country as his 
field, brought about the first showdown, 
— Aa the mysterious “Ortie” (who 


proved t be Ortie McManigal) and the 
ht tla brothers. The three were 
rushed west. McManigal turned in- 
former. The brothers changed their 


pleas after their trial had opened, and 
took their medicinc. 

Ryan and the higher officials of the 
union were arrested when the headquar- 
ters of the union at Indianapolis was 
raided and large quantities of dynamite, 
nitrogylcerine, batteries and small alarm 
clocks were found in the vaults. 

Griggs was among those subpenaed to 
appear before the United States grand 
jury, sitting at Indianapolis. He had one 
pet peeve in those days. It was due to 
the fact that the federal authorities had 
curtailed further scoops. They pointed 
out to him his revelations would serious- 


this company, payable July 15th, 1922, to pre- 
ferred stockholders of record at the close of 
business July 7th, 1922. 





ly interefere with the government's case, 
and he had to admit this was true and 


be content with the “big stuff” he had 
already put across on page one. 
Secret indictments were returned by 


that grand jury. Then department of 
justice operators conducted simultaneous 
raids in various cities throughout the 
country. The net enmeshed forty-five. 
International Organizer Frank J. Hig- 
gins and Vice-president Michael J. 
Young were among the number arrested. 
30th were convicted as were the major 
portion of the other defendants. They 
were among the prisoners who entered 
the special train at Indianapolis, under 
strong guard, following completion of 
the trial, that was to bear them to Leav- 
enworth prison. 

During the trial, McManigal, taking 
the stand, outlined his trip to Spring- 
field, described his meeting with Higgins 
and Griggs, swore he had been paid $300 
for the job and that it had been carried 
out at the instigation of Higgins and 
Young. McManigal was on the stand day 
after day for several weeks and in every 
essential fact confirmed the revelations 
Griggs had brought about and what the 
Burns and federal sleuths had uncovered. 

When Griggs first appeared at the trial, 
Assistant District Attorney Noel was 
showing him about. They had halted in 
the library of the federal building, in 
close proximity to the courtroom where 
the session for the day was soon to be- 
gin. The tramp of heavy feet along a cor- 
ridor was heard. 

Three men appeared. Two were gi- 

gantic chaps; their companion was short 
a of swarthy complexion. It was Ortie 
McManigal, dynamiter, and his guards, 
on their way to court. 

Noel nodded in greeting. 
did not return it. He was 
Noel’s companion. 

The little party moved, on. 
desperate bomb artist of the 
and gazed back at Griggs. 

“Do you know who that 
asked Noel. 

“Sure.” replied Griggs 
know him under the 
the indictment. That cuts no figure with 
me. I shall always insist upon it (and 
he smiled at the thought of it) that -that 
man is, ‘Mister Brown, of Buffalo.’” 


Me Manigal 
absorbed in 


The most 


age turned 


chap is?” 


, reporter. “You 
name given him in 


Rumor of Perry in Miami 


Rumor still continues that a new daily 


will make its appearance in Miami, Fla., 
in the fall. It is reported that John 
H. Perry, who recently purchased the 


Jacksonville Metropolis, has been trying 
to buy the Miami Metropolis but so far 
has not succeeded. If the deal does not 
go through, rumor has it, he will enter 
the Miami field with a new afternoon 
paper. Should this take place, there will 
be three Miami afternoon papers in the 
fall, the Metropolis, the Post (now a 
weekly but which is going to a daily in 
the fall) and the new paper. 


Taft Pleads for Facts 


A plea for honest reporting of inter- 
national affairs was made at a luncheon 
of editors and newspapermen at the Lon- 
don (England) Press Club, June 29, by 
Chief Justice William Howard Taft 
who, with Ambassador George Harvey, 








Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 
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HARWELL & CANNON 
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*sMIEN OF HIS TYPE are ex- 

ceedinzly rare. Some day 
he is going to make a wonderful 
success.’’ So writes the president 
of a big publishing company about 
our No, 2564-B—news, feature 


and editorial writer and execu- 
Only 28, but has made good 


tive, 
in responsible Positions. Volun- 
tarily gave up year’s $5,000 con- 
tract and advised sale for com- 
pany’s advantage. Ready for 
newspaper, trade journal or house 
organ work, 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD Nar’. B'LOG., 





Budgetary Control 


Budgets re — 
consequently rofits re your 
production, aden and verhead 
controlled ? Do they act in 
unison with your earnings? Edu 
cate your departments to know 
wherein profits or losses are made 
Install the Budget System. Quota, 
expense and Finance Budgets pre 
pared by Controller and Assistant 
General Manager, now with large 
daily, who seeks er grade man 
agerial and executty ace yu 
position Well connecte 
cially. Experienced Cost 
and Public Accountant A high- 
grade, broad gauged executive in 
the real sense. Handling labor 
matters as well as purchasing, in 
cluding white paper Paper 
150,000 circulation or over 
The officers of my Comy 
best reference. 


Address C726, Editor and 
Publisher. 


expenditures and 


costs 














was a guest of honor. Letting editorial 
opinions creep into the news columns is . 
especially dangerous in connection with 
covering international matters, he pointed 
out, because they may more readily be 
misinterpreted than other kinds of news. 


Public Office for Ex-Reporters 


Two former Philadelphia newspaper 
men were appointed to public office this 
week. Harry S. McDevitt, one time re- 
porter and assistant city editor of the 
Philadelphia Press, and lately secretary 
to Governor Sproul, was appointed Judge 
of the Philadelphia Common Pleas Court 
No. 1, and James F. McCoy, formerly 
of The Press, evening Telegraph and 
Evening Public Ledger, and lately execu- 
tive secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Health, succeeded Mr. 
McDevitt as secretary to the Governor. 
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Sherlock Holmes 
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For Sunday Publication 
The last adventures of the master de- 
tective, by Sir Doyle. 


weekly July 30. 


Arthur Conan 
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Buffalo Times 
Winnipeg Free Press 
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UNCHES 


Managing editors and city 


worked successfully im your city 
Address your contributions to the 
them and mail them in and receive 
hunches will not be returned. 


HETHER or not revolvers should be sold by 

nail is a question which is agitating many, 
in view of a number of fatalities and near 
fatalities alleged to have been the 
mail order revolvers. An interview with the 
police, registration and other authorities will 
net you a live quiet-day story.—J. M. M 


result of 


What was the first structure (outside of a 
house) erected in your city? If you find 
out, make it the basis of a story of expan 
sion. If it was a store, there is good material 
If a church, equally good material. And be 
sides a good story, you will be giving the 
readers some appreciated educational informa 
tion.—B. A. T. 


“How do you 
w eather ?” 


manage to sleep in 
could be the title of an interesting 
story which would give some of the methods 
adopted by leading citizens and others to woo 
Morpheus when the temperature soars. Coupled 
with these methods of various local people 
could be some advice by local physicians as 
to how to make sure of sleeping when it is 
extremely hot.—F. H. W. 


One large Buffalo department store reports 
that the sales of alarm clocks this month show 
an increase of 37 per cent over last month and 
a gain of 69 per cent 
ing month of 1921 


over the correspond- 
“Big industries are re 
suming operations and workmen need alarm 
clocks,” explained the jewelry buyer of the 
store. A similar investigation in your tow: 
might reveal enough interesting data for a 
live story of an optimistic 
good feature box.—H. E. R. 


nature or to a 





There are as many ways 
there are of curing a cold. 
to Keep Cool this Summer” will prove to be 
a competition that will pull a large number of 
contributions both grave and gay.—J. I 


of keeping cool as 
“How I Propose 


Have you on file a cut of each Grand Army 
veteran in your city? It won’t be long betore 
the last member of the post dies. The story of 
the burial, without a comrade of ’61 to mourn 
him, will be full of circulation-boosting sobs 


J. H. B, 


Omaha has a woman plumber, Cleveland 
girl who deals in nothing but machinist’s tools, 
Neola, Iowa, a woman who conducts a garag¢ 

e © 2.8 , 
and does all of the repairing. What are they 
doing in your city?—J. H. B. 





How do the 
wagons” spot 


operators of “rubber neck 
1 visitor to the city? Interview 
one and get some of the interesting highlights 
of his business. You'll find, too, that he knows 
much about your city that others don’t know 
and will like to read about.—E. C. L. 


Who is the oldest “war widow” in your city. 
In Oxford, Mich., the widow of a veteran of 
the war of 1812 was discovered and her story 
made mighty interesting reading. There are 
said to be several other 1812 widows in the 
country. Has your town one of them?—R. F. 


If your town had a “spring clean-up” with 
debris hauled away by the city teams, get an 
estimate on the number of wagon-loads of old 
tin cans there were removed to the dump 
From this a feature can be written on the 
amount of saving possible if people with back- 
yard gardens will can the surplus crop for 
winter use. Rather a striking comparison may 
readily be drawn.— R, F 








Clerks on the receiving counters of telegraph 
company offices see some queer messages. Also 
they have a fund of instances of men wiring 
their wives they are detained unavoidably and 
then wiring an amourous letter to other women, 
etc. Try it for a feature story.—E. C. L. 


Dr. George B. Van de Water, pastor of the 
Church of the Beloved Disciple, Boston, 
shoved the opening time of his service from 
11 a. M. to 10 a. M., so that his Episcopal 
parishioners could enjoy golf, motoring and 
other sports, expressing pity for the man whose 
mind is on the links and yet who has to attend 
a late service. Get the facts and views of 
your local clergy. You may find some one 
church which is using the same plan.—J. 


does no tbar it 
Huncu Eprror. 
payment by 


editors are always on the lookout for news; and 
feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head 


Epitor & PusBtisner will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is not being 
from this department. 
When they appear, clip 
return mail. Unavadable 


Try a series on “The Most Important Men 
in Town.” Not bankers, aldermen or capitalists, 
but the thousands of men who fill jobs of more 
immediate interest and notice to the public— 
milkmen, street car conductors, policemen, etc, 
They all have interesting observations on their 
occupations and their important relation to the 
public.—E, C. L, 


Now is the appropriate time for an article 
m the migratory worker. The wheat fields of 
the middle west are especially concerned with 
them at this time. The migratory workers are 
often confused with another type of floater who 
may claim the appelation “migratory” but has 
no claim to the title “‘worker’’—the hobo. A col- 
lege student who has worked in the wheat fields 
during the harvest season or has in some other 
way come in contact with these interesting 
people can write the story for you or furnish 
the local color.—D. R. 


Send the photographer out into the 
vuntry a few miles from the city and have 
im snap some beauty spots. Offer a reward 
the reader who can identify most of the 


pictures as a part of a “See ........ county 


rst’’ campaign.—B. A, T. 


Gocd hot weather yarn is collection of several 


‘coldest days I ever spent” stories from promi- 
nent citizens, run under two or three-column 


now or iceberg picture B. R. A. 


List of “Don’ts’’ written by local man who 
ows them is a good feature for towns where 
swimming, canoeimg and water sports are popu- 
lar during summer.—J. R. C., Jr. 
. 
Recently the St. Louis Star ran on its front 
page a picture of Death, the Grim Reaper, with 
1 sickle in one hand and a manuscript in the 


ther On the manuscript there seemed en- 
graved: Motor Casualty List, Sunday, June 
11, 1922; Dead, and a list followed; Injured, 


ind another list fc llowed.—D. R. 


The Elizabeth City (N. C.) Independent 
found a local marriage license 
for the past year. It also developed 
that June was one of the lowest wedding months 
of the year in its town, and that marriage was 
on the decrease. The story brought out the 
iges at which most men and women married, 
and at what ages their opportunities were less 
favorable, and it developed that a woman of 28 
has only half theschance to get married as a 
man of 30 or more. There are many angles 
from which to work this feature.—D. V. M. 


good story in 





\ middle west paper ran a daily local feature 
n “Thrift.”” It was headed by a quotation on 
thrift. A short interview with a local banker 
or other successful man or woman followed. 
Next a budget for a family, say of four, with 
an income of $3,000 a year, led up to an invita- 
tion to subscribers to send in their budgets 
and plans for saving.—H. D. K. 





Representative Kissel, New York Republican, 
the other day introduced a bill in the Na- 
tional Congress, requesting that the daisy be 
designated as the national flower of the U. S. A. 
What do people in your city think about this? 
If they don’t want the daisy, what flower would 
they like? Why not a “flower poll?”— 
J. M. M. 





Mental photos by readers form the newest 
stunt being used by the Boston (Mass.) Ad- 
vertiser. Each reader is invited to submit 
1 photograph, together with this information 
about his mental workings: favorite quality 
in men, favorite quality in women, favorite 
amusement, favorite color, your idea of love, 
favorite hero, favorite heroine, and your idea 
of happiness. A first prize of $25 and five 
of $5 each are offered for the best mental 
“close-ups” sent in—J. M. M. 


The most attractive child in your territory! 
Every parent thinks he has him. The Boston 
Post has launched a campaign to settle it by 
offering a list of prizes for photographs of 
children between two and six years old. It 
has struck a responsive chord which has re- 
sulted in a deluge—and turned hot-weather 


indifference into wide-awake interest in reading 
the paper—J. M. M. 


Features by 
Irvin S. Cobb 
Fontaine Fox 
Hugh Fullerton 
Rube Goldberg - 
Ed Hughes 
Burns Mantle 


T. L. Masson 
O. O. McIntyre 
Frederick Palmer 
H. J. Tuthill 


and others 
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There 1s No 


Dull Summer Season 
In New York State 
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New York World.........--0+-+se00+ (M) 351,309 x) 58 
New York World...........sssssse0- (S) 601,106 8 58 
New York World.......--..+seeeceees (E) 280,727 60 58 
*Niagara Falls Gazette..............+- (E) 14,196 86 5 
“Ollsam. TiemeS .cccccccecccccccccccescs (E) 5,854 £25 025 
“Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise. .(E) 11,340 x) 6 
Rochester Times-Union .........-... (E) 64,388 2 18 
Saratoga Springs Saratogian......... (E) 8,224 04 4 
*Staten Island Daily Advance......... (E) 8,782 -“ “4 
Syracuse Journal ...........+sseeeseee> (E) 45,014 10 10 
Troy Record ....cccccccccccccccecs (M&E) 22,647 x 05 
Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 




















This is one big section of the 
United States where the national 
advertiser does not have to fear 
the effects of hot weather when 
he launches his campaign for 
new business. 


National Advertisers have been 
known to start a “try out” cam- 
paign right in the heart of the 
season. This would spell failure 
in most states—but not in New 


York. 


A large percentage of the “vacation 
lands” are right in New York state. This 
means that most of the natives remain 
within the boundaries of the state and 
thousands of visitors join them. 


New York State has the seashore, the 
lakes, the mountains, the forests and the 
countryside, beside some of the finest cit- 
ies in the land, where people from the 
farms can enjoy their annual city vacation. 


New York has no dull summer season, 
and these newspapers are your best aids in 
marketing this big, wealthy, progressive 
state. 
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| ie Daily Newspapers with 25,000,000 
Daily A. B. C. Circulation which can $67.00 
be used City by City in Exact Ac- Per Line 
cordance with Distribution for 


—S i Leading National Weekly | 

pace in a Leading Nationa y 

Z with 2,100,000 Circulation which $11.00 
must be Bought as a Unit for j Per Line 


2 oe to Reach the 24,000, 


000 
Families by a simple Postal Card at $408,000 
a cost of $17.00 per Thousand or 


Vv 


Viewed Another Way 


2 70-line ad one time in the 696 Daily 
Newspapers with 25,000,000 Known $4,690.00 


Circulation 


Weekly with 2,100,000 Circulation 
reaching less than 10% of the families 


$770.00 


ee 70-line ad one time in the National | 


ees printed Postal Card to 24,000,000 


Heads of Families at $17.00 per } $408,000.00 


Thousand 
—A 7o-line ad in the 696 Newspapers | 
4 Once a Week for a Year (52 Times) f $236,600.00 
= 


A List of the 696 Daily Newspapers with Circulation 
Figures and Rates for Each will be furnished on 
equest. 


JASON ROGERS, 


Publisher The New York Globe 
New York, July 6, 1922 

































































